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tolls  the  bell  for  yesterday’s  techniques! 

Cybernetics,  the  science  of  automation,  is  moving  in  to  the 
great  benefit  of  balance  sheets.  The  next  ten  years  will  see  goods 
move  through  warehouses,  from  receiving  to  delivery,  with  less 
attention  from  human  hands  and  back  muscles  than  was  dreamed 
possible  five  years  ago. 

Conveyors  that  make  "Yes"  and  "No"  decisions  are  already 
in  use  .  .  .  thinking  machines  that  know  when  and  where  to  drop  | 

the  goods  to  best  advantage!  These  and  dozens  of  other  time-  | 

saving  and  labor-aiding  electronic  developments  are  waiting  to 
go  to  work  for  you. 

May  we  help  you  decide  how  these  principles  may  profitably 
be  applied  to  your  operations? 

r 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  | 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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IN  CASH  PRIZES 


\Mll400\N  DISPLAY 
^  CONTEST 


EVEN  THE  "LOSERS”  WIN -Whether  you  win  one  of 
the  cash  awards  in  this  contest  or  not— you  still  win 
increased  business  and  profits  from  your  display. 

So,  since  you  CAN’T  LOSE,  read  the  simple  rules  and  plan 
now  to  enter. 

Entry  consists  of  a  display  of  Esterbrook  Products  which 
you  set  up  in  a  show  window  and  photograph.  Judgment  is 
made  from  the  photo  which  you  send  to  us. 

Start  planning  your  E^sterbrook  window  NOW.  Write  to 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.  for  your 
contest  entry  blank.  If  you  want  to  use  some  of  the 
Esterbrook  lithographed  display  material,  order  it  through 
your  Esterbrook  salesmen.  Or  write  to  Adv.  Dept.,  The 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co.  for  it.  Be  ready  to  set  up  your  window 
the  moment  the  contest  opens. 


T^ule^:  ESTERBROOK  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST 


1.  Contest  opens  August  13.  Closes  October 
26.  1964. 

2.  Open  to  all  retailers  of  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pens,  Elsterbrook  Push-Pencils  and  Elsterbrook 
Desk  Pen  Sets  in  Continental  United  States. 

3.  Contestants  will  be  classified  as  follows: 
Group  I  Department  Stores;  Group  II  Station¬ 
ery  Stores  and  Pen  Stores;  Group  III  Book 
Stores,  Drug  Stores,  Jewelry  Stores,  Gift 
Shops  and  any  others.  First,  Second,  and  Third 
prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  group.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  50  Honorable  Mentions  will  be  awarded 
regardless  of  group. 

4.  To  enter,  retailer  must  promote  Elsterbrook 
products  in  a  store  window  display  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  weeks  during  the  period  of  the  con¬ 
test;  and  submit  photograph  of  same  as  evi¬ 
dence.  On  the  back  of  the  photo,  retailer  must 
write  his  own  name,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  store;  his  classification  (see  Rule  3  above) 
and  the  length  of  time  display  was  in  window. 

5.  Display  may  include  Esterbrook  standard 
display  material  or  be  entirely  original. 


6.  On  request,  ESterbrook  will  pay  for  photo¬ 
graphing  display.  The  amount  of  photogra¬ 
pher’s  fee  not  to  exceed  $5  and  copy  of  this 
bill  must  be  forwarded  with  the  photograph. 

7.  Entries  will  be  judged  solely  on  originality, 
attractiveness,  appropriateness  and  promi¬ 
nence  given  Esterbrook  products.  Judging  will 
be  done  by  a  competent  group  not  associated 
with  The  ESterbrook  Pen  Company,  and  their 
decision  will  be  final.  All  photographs  sub¬ 
mitted  become  the  property  of  The  Esterbrook 
Pen  (Company  and  will  NOT  be  returned. 

8.  Entries  must  be  sent  to  Window  Display 
Contest,  care  of  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company, 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey,  and  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight,  October  25,  1954. 

9.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail.  On 
request,  a  complete  list  of  all  winners  will  be 
available  to  any  contestant  on  or  after  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1954. 

10.  This  contest  is  subject  to  all  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  The  United  States. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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once  you  start  Recordak  Photographic  Billing— 


The  salesclerk’s  description 
of  every  purchase  is  not  du¬ 
plicated  in  your  billing  de¬ 
partment. 

Only  the  sales-check  totals 
are  ()osted  .  .  .  plus  usual 
credits  and  returns.  No  de¬ 
scription  is  needed  because 
the  original  sales  checks  are 
inicroHliiied  and  sent  out  with 
the  customer’s  bill. 


85%  less  posting.  This  short  cut  enables  each  billing 
clerk  to  handle  4  tinies  as  many  accounts  .  .  .  reduces 
billing  machine  requirements  substantially.  Customer  re¬ 
lations  are  improved,  too.  Charges  are  recalled  readily 
. . .  adjustment  traffic  is  reduced  to  a  trickle  .  .  .  bills  are 
paid  faster.  Really  amazing  what  the  change  to  Recordak 
Photographic  Billing  will  do. 

{5ub$idkMy  cf  Eattman  Kodak  Company) 


If  you  hove  2,500  or  more  active  accounts  this  is  the 
only  way  to  bill.  V'ou  can  buy  or  rent  a  Recordak  Micro- 
filmer  just  right  for  your  requirements  at  surprisingly  low 
cost.  Any  clerk  can  operate  it — give  you  picture-perfect 
records  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece.  Total  microfilming 
costs  will  be  far  outweighed  by  your  savings.  Ask  any  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  stores  now  using  Recordak  Photo- 
ic  Billing. 

of  modwm  miaofiliniag—md  its  ntailiag  appikatioa 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER. 

"Make  Your  Sales 
Cliecks  Work  For 
V’ou”  shows  in  detail 
how  stores  of  every 
size  are  saving  now. 


R£(X)RDAK  CORPORATION  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gendemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 
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The  Month  in 


the  coojjeration  of  their  governments, 
will  soon  establish  representative  dis¬ 
plays  of  their  merchandise  in  this 
country.  A  small  Irish  industries  dis¬ 
play  at  the  NRDGA  convention  last 
January  protluced  so  many  inquiries 
from  American  retailers  that  it  will  be 
repeated.  Similar  plans  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Meanwhile,  McCargo  urged,  the 
smaller  store  should  not  underrate  the 
import  opportunities  often  to  it.  He 
heartily  endorsed,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  this  recent  recommendation 
of  the  NRDG.A  Foreign  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee: 

“The  merchant  who  has  not  been 
inclined  to  spend  money  for  foreign 
items  in  the  past  may  profit  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  fresh  look  at  import  opportunities 
torlay.  By  doing  more  importing,  alert 
retailers  are  adding  sales  and  better 
than  average  markups  .  . 

In  Paris,  where  he  headed  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  International  Trade  Fair, 
McCargo  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  an  officer  of  the 
Ordre  du  Merit  de  la  Commerce.  In 
London,  he  deliveretl  NRDGA’s  form¬ 
al  invitation  to  the  Drapers  Chamber 
of  Trade  to  send  an  official  delegation 
to  the  convention  in  New  York  next 


Januai7.  Fo  the  British  retailers  he 
observed  that  the  trans-.\tlantic  ex¬ 
change  of  experience  and  ideas  will 
never  be  one-sided— American  stores 
feel  there  is  much  they  should  be  able 
to  learn  from  the  British  about  the 
expense  controls  that  enable  them  to 
operate  on  much  lower  markups  than 
ours.  Visiting  Dublin,  McCargo  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  attended  by  over 
150  retailers,  including  every  member 
of  the  large  Irish  delegation  that  visit¬ 
ed  New  York  last  January. 


STORES  of  medium  and  smaller 

volume  may  find  it  easier  from  now 
on  to  see  what  foreign  markets  have 
to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  distinctive 
and  profitable  merchandise.  Visiting 
in  Europe  last  month,  Wade  McCargo, 
NRDGA  president,  talked  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  manufacturer  groups 
in  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland  about  how  they  could  bring 
their  goods  to  the  attention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  stores  that  are  not  big  enough  to 
have  their  own  buyers  in  Europe. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Dollar  Exports  Council 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  McCargo 
said: 

“There  is  a  vast  and  almost  un¬ 
touched  market  with  the  department 
stores  doing  from  half  a  million  to  $5 
million  annually.  Most  of  these  have, 
as  yet,  very  few  of  the  attractive  items 
that  are  available  from  British  and 
other  European  markets.  I  believe 
they  would  welcome  a  direct  approach 
from  you  because  they  are  searching 
for  new  and  interesting  items  to  im¬ 
prove  their  merchandising  picture.” 

Interviewed  on  his  return,  McCargo 
said  he  believed  it  very  likely  that 
more  Eurojjean  manufacturers,  with 


Retailers’  Report 

Most  of  the  retail  executives  who 
visited  NRDGA’s  office  in  New 
York  last  month  said  that  they  count¬ 
ed  on  a  steady,  normal  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  second  half  of  the  year- 
a  volume  that  may  equal  last  year’s 
and  is  not  likely  to  fall  far  short  of  it. 
Some  from  highly  industrialized  areas 
expressed  concern  about  continued  in¬ 
ventory  surpluses  at  manufacturer 
level  and  about  unemployment  fig¬ 
ures.  But  even  they  anticipated  better 
conditions  in  time  to  assure  satisfac¬ 
tory  Christmas  volume. 


Summer  Selling.  Reports  of  sales  im¬ 
provement  in  the  last  two  weeks  of 
June  were  borne  out  by  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  figures  for  most  districts.  In 
New  York,  nobody  was  sure  whether 
the  “summer  festival,”  intended  to 
step  up  store  and  hotel  business,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  improved  fig¬ 
ures.  Department  stores  were  just  get¬ 
ting  into  their  stride  on  this  event, 
and  the  real  test  will  be  on  July  busi- 
Putting  the  emphasis  on  promo¬ 
tion  directed  to  out-of-town  visitors 
apparently  appeals  to  some  stores  that 
were  inclined  to  discount  the  festival 
idea  at  first.  However,  other  stores 
were  doing  a  more  fundamental  job, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  they  had 
fresh  and  complete  stocks  of  wanted 
summer  goods,  and  aiming  to  re-estab- 


ness. 


Wad*  McCorsa  wa«  lit*  goMl  of  honor  and  Iritain'i  DoUar  Export*  Council  wo*  th*  lio«t  lost 
month  at  o  Iwndioon  at  Claridgo's,  london.  Abovo:  Lincoln  Gordon,  chiof  of  th*  U.  S.  Foroign 
Oporotion*  micsion  to  th*  Unitod  Kingdom;  D.  Hoothceot  Amory,  M.  P.,  Minittor  of  Stot*  at  th* 
■oord  of  Trod*;  McCargo,  and  Sir  Horry  Pilkington,  pr*«idont  of  th*  Fodoratian  of  Iritith  Industrio*. 


lishjuly  an  an  active  shopping  month 
(or  their  regular  customers. 


Should  you  run  a  store' 
as  if  it  were  a  carnival? 


Stars'  Year.  L;ist  year  the  volume 
of  Skars  Rof.buck’s  ()94-store  chain 
toucheii  S3  billion.  Its  growth,  said 
rheodore  V.  Houser,  chairman  of 
Sears’  board,  is  built  on  its  personnel 
policies:  “Building  people  and  build¬ 
ing  a  sound  company  are  the  same 
thing.”  Sears  tops  average  retail  pay, 
he  reported,  by  $11  a  week;  secures 
employee  loyalty  and  coojjeration  by 
its  profit-sharing  plan;  supports  its 
proniotion-from-within  policy  by  a 
sound  executive  development  program. 
Houser  spoke  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  the  graduating  class  of  the  .School 
of  Retailing  of  New  York  University. 

. . .  Another  Sears  Roebuck  record  for 
1953  was  reported  by  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  the  chain’s  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  bill  for  the  year  was  $36.3  million. 

. . .  Price  reductions  in  the  Sears  fall 
catalogue  represent  an  average  3.5  j>er 
cent  drop  since  last  year,  according  to 
Edward  Gudeman,  merchandising  vice 
president. 

Customer  Insurance.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago,  Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown 
started  offering  an  insurance  plan  that 
provides  for  complete  payment  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  a  customer’s  ac¬ 
count  in  case  of  his  death.  Customers 
can  buy  the  insurance  at  $1  a  year  per 
$100  of  unpaid  balance.  The  store 
now  reports  that  so  far  the  insurance 
company  has  been  called  on  to  pay  46 
claims  totalling  about  $8,250. 

Services  for  Working  Women.  Drama¬ 
tizing  the  department  store’s  many 
services  for  women  who  work,  Hcx:hs- 
CHiLD,  Kohn  8c  Co.,  Baltimore,  issues 
an  eight-page  purse-sized  booklet  that 
lists  its  various  services,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  floor  on  which  they  are 
to  l>e  found.  Introductory'  copy  reads, 
in  part:  “In  our  Main  Store,  the 
Woman  Who  Works  can  take  care  of 
dozens  of  the  important  chores  that 
clutter  her  busy  life  ...  we  can  relieve 
her  of  trips  from  shop  to  shop,  help 
her  conserve  her  energy  and  maintain 
her  efficiency  on  job  and  at  home.” 
Among  services  listed  are;  Package 
checking,  many  sorts  of  repair  services, 
payment  of  utility  bills,  check  cashing, 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Policy  of  Perpetual  Commotion 

By  R.  P.  Bach 

President,  W.  L  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  retail  business  today  that  because  of  its  creeping 
effect,  is  gathering  within  its  tenacles  stores  which  at  one  time  stood  for 
sound  merchandising.  I  refer  to  the  debasement  and  corruption  of  what  in 
the  trade  is  called  “promotion.”  .At  one  time  that  word  reflected,  among 
other  things,  the  effort  made  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  store;  to  bring  advantageous  purchases  to  its  customers;  to  offer  mer¬ 
chandise  at  rational  price  concessions  for  legitimate  reasons;  to  launch 
money-making  selling  campaigns  tied  in  with  events  of  national,  state,  com¬ 
munity  and  store  importance. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  belief  in  the  retail  held  that  a  reputable  store 
rendered  a  real  service  and  for  that  service  it  was  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
and  a  fair  profit. 

In  the  so-called  dynamic  (a  very  much  over-worked  tenn)  and  modern¬ 
ized  application  of  the  word  “promotion”  what  do  we  find?  A  policy  of 
attracting  the  consumer  with  merchandise  priced  at  a  low  markup,  or  cost, 
coupled  with  door  prizes,  and,  to  compound  the  degradation,  registration 
schemes  by  which  expensive  bait  is  given  away  for  the  mere  recording  of  a 
name  and  address  at  a  selected  spot  within  the  store— and  a  barrage  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  direct  mail  publicity  featuring  the  free  gift  program,  the 
cost  of  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
sales  and  profit  potential. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  birthday  sales  and  anniversaries  during  which  the 
giving  of  favors,  within  reasonable  bounds,  is  orthodox,  but  when  the  appeal 
to  something  free  is  as  prevalent  and  extravagant  as  it  is  today,  what 
happens  to  our  efforts  to  convince  our  salespeople  that  what  produces 
profitable  volume  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  very  maximum  selling 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual? 

.Such  examples  as  mentioned  are  educating  sales  personnel  to  reason  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  salesperson  to  make 
profitable  sales  as  it  is  that  of  the  store’s  publicity;  that  stores  now  bribe 
people  to  come  inside  because  sound  merchandising  practices  no  longer 
protluce  adequate  store  traffic;  and  that,  even  though  the  place  is  overrun 
with  people,  the  personal  obligation  to  make  profitable  sales  does  not  obtain, 
since  a  something-for-nothing  crowd  is  not  a  group  of  shopfiers  intent  on 
buying  merchandise.  This  attitude  may  be  all  right  for  self-service  organiz¬ 
ations,  but  it  will  be  many  a  moon  before  department  stores  of  the  type 
comprising  the  membership  of  the  NRDGA  are  reorganized  for  that  self- 
service. 

.So,  we  have  a  strange  paradox  here.  On  the  one  hand,  a  continuously 
emphasized  need  for  training  plans,  instruction  and  classes  for  the  sales 
force,  and,  on  the  other,  a  lamentable  drift  toward  employment  of  the 
“gimmie”  psychology,  which  must  compromise  the  training  theory. 

To  go  back  to  that  term  “promotion,”  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  redefined 
so  that  it  recovers  its  former  sound  connotation,  while  this  current  frantic 
and  hectic  type  of  selling,  based  on  low  or  no  markup,  give-aways,  stunts, 
trips  and  cash  is  identified  as  “perpetual  commotion.”  The  question  that 
interests  me  is  whether  merchants  believe  that  they  must,  notwithstanding 
sensational  price  appeals,  quality  claims  and  stacks  of  advertising  dollars, 
bribe  consumers  with  gifts  in  order  to  get  them  into  their  stores.  For  if 
they  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  retailing  might  degenerate  from  an  art  and  a 
science  to  the  level  of  the  carnival,  with  a  consequent  deterioration  in  public 
confidence. 


stores 


picture  framing.  Boy  and  Girl  Stout 
outfitting,  bridal  registry. 

Growth  by  Multiplication.  At.i.iED 
Stores  (^ori*.  announced  that  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  branch  of  Jordan  Marsh  will  be 
built  in  Miami.  It  will  be  a  three- 
story  building  with  250,000  sq.  ft.  of 
interior  space  and  four  acres  of  ad¬ 
joining  parking  area.  .  .  .  .\nother 
Allied  unit  will  be  built  in  Tampa. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  store  of  the 
Maas  Bros,  group. 

Jerome  M.  Ney  8:  Associates  and 
V’ounker  Bros,  have  jointly  ac(|uired 
control  of  I)aniei.s  X:  Fisher,  Denver, 
with  the  purchase  of  stcxk  recently 
held  by  Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.  I'hey  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  re-establish  the  store 
in  a  new  building. 

The  18th  store  in  the  Goi.dbi.att 
Bros.,  Chicago  group,  will  be  erected 
in  the  Scottsdale  Shopping  Center. 
The  company  opened  a  store  in  the 
Park  Forest  Center  last  September 
and  last  month  announced  plans  for 
one  in  Racine,  Wise. 

.^aron  M.  Frank,  president  of  Meier 
fe  Frank,  announced  plans  to  develop 
in  sidnirban  Portland  the  largest  shop¬ 
ping  center  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
will  (Kcupy  a  50-acre  tract  northeast 
of  the  city  and  seven  miles  from  the 
main  store.  .  .  .  The  announcement 
followed  almost  immediately  on  the 
announcement  that  Allied  Stores 
CoRP.  will  lease  space  for  the  domi¬ 
nant  department  store  in  Lloyd  Cent¬ 
er,  another  suburban  Portland  devel¬ 
opment,  expected  to  cost  $20  million. 

. .  .  Construction  of  Meier  and  Frank’s 
Salem  store,  occupying  a  full  down¬ 
town  city  block,  will  begin  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Burdine’s  new  store  at  West  Palm 
Beach  will  op>en  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  It  has  column-free  interiors, 
a  glass-walled  tea  room,  and  new  types 
of  self-selection  fixtures. 

Rike-Kumler  is  building  again  in 
downtown  Dayton.  The  store,  which 
built  a  nine-story  addition  five  years 
ago,  will  add  another  story  to  that 
structure  and  will  raze  its  two-story 
men’s  store  to  make  room  for  a  tall 
building  on  that  site. 

People.  Saul  Cohn,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  City  Stores  Co.,  died 
last  month,  after  a  long  jjeriotl  of 


ill  health.  Cohn  was  presiilent  of  the 
NRDGA  from  1938  to  1940.  From 
the  mid-thirties  on,  he  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  develop  retail  interest  in 
better  housing  for  the  nation,  pointing 
out  that  it  would  be  the  foundation  of 
a  healthier  economy.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  City  Stores  from  1935  to  1949. 

James  B.  Webber,  Jr.,  was  named 
executive  vice  president  of  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  Detroit.  His  previous  duties 
as  general  manager  were  assumed  by 
He:rman  G.  Petzoi.d,  vice  president 
and  formerly  basement  store  manager. 

Stewart  Orton  became  general 
merchandise  manager  of  the  main 
store  at  |ohn  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
succeeding  Maurice  Hirsh,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Orton  was  general  merchan- 
tlise  manager  of  the  basement  store. 

Louis  D.  Waldman  will  become 
publicity  director  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
Pittsburgh.  He  succeeds  Violet  Sym¬ 
ons,  who  is  retiring.  Waldman  has 
been  sales  promotion  director  of  Snel- 
lenburg’s  Philadelphia  and  the  .May 
C^o.,  Denver. 

Sales  Builders 

Several  department  stores  are  re¬ 
ported  planning  to  install  soup-bars 
on  their  fashion  floors,  following  a 
suggestion  from  Charm  Magazine. 
Charm  points  out  that  a  soup,  fruit 
and  cheese  lunch  takes  only  10  min¬ 
utes  to  eat  and  stretches  lunch  hour 
shopping  time  for  women  who  work. 
The  magazine  also  suggests  that  num¬ 
bered  blouses  and  sweaters  be  dis¬ 
played  back  of  the  bar,  and  a  tear-off 
order  blank  be  provided  on  the  menu, 
for  charge  and  COD  deliveries.  The 
soup-bar  attendant  collects  the  orders. 

How  to  convert  a  cluttered,  old- 
fashioned  stationery  department  into 
a  bright  new  one,  with  improved  traffic 
flow  and  sales-building  display,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Norcross,  the  greeting  card 
publishers,  in  a  b<x)klet,  “The  Space 
Saver,”  and  is  also  shown  through  tiny 
scale  models  at  the  company’s  New 
York  office.  Arrangements  utilize  the 
greeting  card  section’s  traffic-building 
power  to  draw  customers  through  tc 
other  sections  of  the  department.  Floor 
plans,  blueprints  for  new  fixtures,  and 
individual  planning  help  are  available 
from  the  company. 

Pointing  to  a  steady  increase  of 


customer  interest  in  religious  sub|ects, 
Hallmark  introduces  a  new,  four- 
week  greeting  card  season  with  a  series  I 
of  calendar-cards  for  Advent.  j 

As  a  noise-muffler,  carpeting  has  a 
big  advantage  over  other  types  of  floor 
coverings,  and  the  Carpet  Instituti 
urges  stores  to  use  this  fact  in  sales 
presentations.  In  New  York  and  Chi 
cago  last  month,  the  Institute  was  pro¬ 
viding  a  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  argument  with  a  new  machine 
called  the  Impactometer.  .  .  .  The  In¬ 
stitute  also  made  public  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  retail  carpet  and  rug  opera¬ 
tions  compiled  for  it  by  Dun  Sc  Brad 
street.  One  hundred  and  four  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  54  specialty  stores  and  20 
department  stores  were  included.  Not 
ing  that  “some  of  the  largest  tlejiart 
ment  stores  and  some  of  the  smallest 
furniture  stores”  were  not  represent 
ed,  the  survey  reports  that  the  de 
partment  stores  which  w'ere  includ 
ed  typically  earned  a  profit  before 
taxes  of  3.8  per  cent  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  (The  furniture  stores  reported 
10.4  [3er  cent  and  the  specialty  stores 
7.9  per  cent:  but  these  figures  and  the 
department  stores’  are  not  strictly  com¬ 
parable  because  of  the  differences  in 
accounting  practices.)  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  group  examined,  soft  floor 
coverings  sales  were  3.4  per  cent  of 
total  store  sales;  gross  margin  was  37.9. 

The  new  fall  line  of  Cannon  towels 
offers  18  colors  and  white,  10  of  the 
colors  entirely  new.  So  many  colon 
have  never  been  introduced  before  in 
a  single  line.  Cannon  is  making  ready 
some  new  display  and  training  helps 
to  assure  a  good  presentation  of  all 
this  variety  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Each  new'  suburban  shopping  center 
offers  a  challenge  in  the  design  and 
fixturing  of  stores.  Grand  Rapids 
Store  Equipment  Company  last  month 
published  a  portfolio  that  tells  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  print  the  story  of  how  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  met  this  challenge  in  the 
new'  Northland  Center,  Detroit.  There 
is  one  booklet  on  Hudson’s;  one  on 
Hughes  &  Hatcher,  a  specialty  store  for 
men,  women  and  boys,  and  one  on 
Wright  Kay  and  Company,  a  dignified 
jewelry  store.  Free  copies  are  avail¬ 
able.  Write  to  C.  O.  Boyce,  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  Mich.,  and  specify  the  store 
or  stores  whose  description  is  wanted. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  far  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 
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^^riH  the  .McCarthy-Arniy  hear- 
"  inj>s  now  out  of  the  way.  Congress 
seems  to  he  aiming  toward  adjourn¬ 
ment  some  time  around  August  first. 
That  the  November  elections  are  of 
vital  imijortance  to  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  is  obvious. 
.Members  of  C^ongress  want  to  get 
home  for  some  fence  building. 

Spending.  It  is  now  evident  that  bar¬ 
ring  an  international  conflict  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  make  gtxxl  on  its 
promise  to  cut  federal  spending.  It 
now  appears  that  spending  will  be  cut 
about  20  per  cent,  the  largest  reduc¬ 
tion  ever  made  in  a  single  year  (the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1955  will  be  about  $2.6 
billion).  Regardless  of  this  start  toward 
expense  cutting,  the  Administration  is 
still  fighting  the  debt-limit  issue.  It 
is  apparent  that  following  the  passage 
of  the  various  appropriation  bills,  the 
Treasury  will  go  to  Congress  for  an 
increase  of  $15  billion  in  the  debt 
limit.  They  will  settle  for  $10  billion. 
Although  there  is  strong  opposition 
led  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (D-Va.), 
to  any  increase  in  the  $275  billion  debt 
ceiling.  Congress  may  have  to  go  along. 

foreign  Trade.  NRDG.A  has  been 
keeping  a  weather  eye  on  foreign  trade 
matters  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  raise 
in  the  duty-free  limits  for  foreign  trav¬ 
elers.  Last  year  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  tried  to  force  a  $10  mail  order 
section  into  the  Customs  Simplification 
Act.  That  plan  was  defeated.  Early 
this  year.  Representative  Frelinghuy- 
sen  (R.-N.  J.)  introduced  a  bill,  based 
upon  recommendations  of  the  Randall 
f'.omniission,  that  would  have  in¬ 


creased  the  amount  of  merchandise 
travelers  could  bring  back  from  a  for¬ 
eign  trip  from  S500  to  SI, 000.  Up  to 
this  writing,  hearings  have  not  been 
scheduled  lor  this  bill.  The  latest 
Treasury  move  to  solve  our  foreign 
trade  prol)lems  via  the  traveler  route 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  retailer  was 
through  a  bill  intnxluced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Byrnes  (R.-VVisc.)  designed 
from  its  title  to  make  revisions  in  our 
customs  regulations.  However,  hidden 
in  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
was  a  “sleeper”  again  promoting  the 
$1,000  duty-free  travel  limit.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  because  of  pressure  against 
other  provisions  of  this  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  .$1,000 
limit.  Representative  Byrnes  decided 
to  delete  the  controversial  section  from 
his  bill. 

.At  the  moment,  this  problem  seems 
to  be  in  hand  but  retailers  should  have 
fair  warning  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
course  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  that  agency. 

Controls-  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobil¬ 
ization,  which  has  been  working  on  a 
set  of  proposed  control  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs,  apparently  does  not 
expect  to  rush  its  work  to  the  White 
House  unless  something  happens  in 
the  foreign  field  to  speed  up  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
price,  wage  and  rent  controls  make  up 
a  substantial  part  of  the  program.  The 
authority  to  allocate  strategic  materi¬ 
als  is  still  a  part  of  present  statutes. 

Sometime  ago  rumor  had  it  that  the 
ODM  was  stockpiling  ration  books. 
This  was  denied  although  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
ration  books  had  been  requested. 


Fair  Trade.  Efforts  by  a  large  group 
of  Washington  (D.  C.)  merchants  to 
secure  a  fair  trade  law  for  the  District 
of  Colundjia  may  have  to  wait  until 
next  year.  In  the  meantime,  another 
form  of  competition  for  stores  in  local¬ 
ities  with  heavy  concentration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  may  be  lessened 
in  its  impact.  NRDG.A,  along  witli 
other  groups,  complained  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  that  government 
buildings  were  being  used  to  house  a 
type  of  “discount”  operation.  In  some 
instances  sample  books  were  on  dis¬ 
play  and  government  employees  were 
on  hand  to  take  orders  in  an  office, 
lighted,  heated  and  staffed  by  the  tax¬ 
payers.  In  order  to  discourage  such 
activities,  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
sent  a  communication  to  the  heads  of 
all  departments.  Mr.  Hughes  said, 
in  part,  “The  Bureau  .  .  .  has  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  from  several  sources 
that  voluntary  organizations  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  are  improperly  utiliz- 
.ing  Government  ^ililies  and  man¬ 
power  in  some  of  their  activities, 
specific  reference  being  made  to  cer¬ 
tain  consumer  purchasing  activities 
which  are  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
fair-trade  laws  or  are  claimed  to  be 
otherwise  improper.  .  .  .  The  head  of 
each  department  and  establishment 
should,  however,  take  appropriate 
action  to  assure  that  the  support  pro¬ 
vided  to  such  organizations  does  not 
result  in  the  use  of  Government  facili¬ 
ties  and  manpower  in  any  manner  or 
for  any  purpose  contrary  to  law.” 

This  statement  lacked  the  emphasis 
that  many  desired  but  it  sounded  a 
warning  to  those  who  were  operating 
“stores”  in  their  public-supported 
offices. 
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Ready  Now! . . .  And  at  a  Lower  Price  Than  Ever  Before 


THE  NEW  HARVARD  REPORT 

"'Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1953" 
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An  annual  study  prepared  by  Harvard  University 
to  help  YOU  and  YOUR  STORE  in  these  10  ways: 


It  shows  you  bow  to  compare  your  ex¬ 
penses  with  other  stores. 

It  tells  you  where  you  are  out  of  line. 

It  suggests  where  you  may  want  to  make 
expense  shifts. 

It  furnishes  you  with  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  economic  and  business  trends. 

5.  It  gives  you  a  wealth  of  productivity  data. 

6.  It  enables  you  to  make  a  separate  com¬ 
parison  of  your  branch  store  expenses. 

7.  It  tells  you  what  LIFO  did  for  stores  in 
1953. 

It  presents  common  and  range  figures  for 
all  expense  items. 

It  acts  as  an  over-all  guide  to  better  bud¬ 
geting  and  planning. 

It  helps  you  discover  where  your  store's 
greatest  profit  potential  lies. 


Data  by  Functional  Divisions 

•  Administrative  *  Publicity 

•  Occupancy  *  Buying 

•  Selling 


Data  by  Natural  Divisions 


•  Payroll 

•  Rentals 

•  Advertising 

•  Taxes 

•  Interest 

•  Supplies 

•  Service 
Purchased 


•  Traveling 

•  Communications 

•  Repairs 

•  Insurance 

•  Depreciation 

•  Professional 
Services 

•  Unclassified 


I  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
j  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  . copies  of  the  new  HARVARD  REPORT  — 

I  "Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores." 

I  □  Member  Price,  $3  Q  Non-Member  Price,  $4 

j  NAME  . . 

*  STORE . 

I  STREET  . 

I  CITY,  STATE  . 

I  (Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 


Special  to  NRDGA 
Members  •  •  •  $3 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $4 


PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  ExKitivi Viei Prisidiit NRD6A 
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Controls  in  the  OfFing? 

"VI  tWS  from  Washington  this  past  month  indicates  the 
■I-  government  is  readying  plans  for  emergency  controls. 
Repugnant  as  they  are  to  retailers,  price  and  wage  controls 
arc  being  drafted  again.  It  is  re|K)rted  that  Cilenwood  |. 
.Shcrrard,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliz¬ 
ation,  has  the  drafts  of  two  bills  ready  to  go  to  the  \Vhite 
House  in  case  of  an  emergency.  For  the  past  year  he  anti  a 
small  stall  have  been  engagetl  in  studying  controls.  They 
met  with  retail  leaders  behind  closed  doors  on  June  22  and 
unveiled  the  first  draft  of  a  control  blueprint  for  the  retail 
industry.  .More  about  this  later. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  spring  195.H,  (iongress  voted 
down  a  provision  granting  the  President  stamlby  authority 
on  price  atul  wage  controls.  NR1)G.\  was  one  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  which  testifieil  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  However,  in  extending  the  Defense  PrfKluction  .\ct, 
(Congress  granted  the  President  priority  and  allocation 
authority  on  materials.  .\s  a  result,  the  administration  has 
the  power  right  now  to  limit  inventories,  to  grant  priorities 
oralltKate  scarce  materials.  But,  before  the  President  could 
do  anything  about  prices  and  wages,  Ciongress  would  have 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  Preparations.  .Accortling  to  reports,  the  drafts  of  two 
bills  arc  now  in  ODM’s  files.  One  would  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  freeze  practically  all  prices,  wages  ami  rents 
for  90  days  anil  to  select  a  base  ilate  of  ceilings.  The  other 
is  a  more  comprehensive  bill,  somewhat  like  the  Defense 
Pnxluction  .\ct  of  1950.  It  is  said  to  have  provisions  for 
credit  controls  and  defense  loans,  as  well  as  authoritv  to 
place  ceilings  over  prices  and  wages  iluring  a  war  perioil. 

So  what  might  hapjjen  is  this.  Should  a  serious  emergency 
arise,  the  President  would  ask  Congress  for  a  90-day  freeze 
of  piices,  wages  and  rents.  Then  during  this  periixl,  the 
second  bill  would  be  presented  to  C^ongress  and  used  as  the 
basis  for  developing  a  formula  for  continuing  controls. 
S|x‘cific  control  orders  would  be  developed  for  each  indus- 
trs.  anil  the  extent  of  these  controls  would  tle|)end,  it  is 
believed,  on  the  tv|)e  of  emergency. 

What  worries  businessmen  most  is  the  jrossibility  that  the 
administration  may  seek  standby  authority  for  a  90-day 
freeze  on  prices  and  wages  before  Congress  adjourns.  Some 
ex|x?rts  feel,  however,  that  the  President  would  ask  Congress 
for  this  legislation  only  if  he  finds  a  new  military  buildup 
of  from  S5  to  SIO  billion  necessary. 

Retail  Control  Planning.  In  preparing  price  rules  for  an 
industry,  it  is  ajjparent  that  OD^[  intends  to  call  in  an 
executive  from  the  imlustrv,  have  him  study  former  regula¬ 


tions  anil  suggest  how  to  make  them  more  effective.  Then 
an  informal  committee  of  executives  from  the  same  industry 
will  be  invited  to  go  over  the  draft  legislation.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  suggestions  will  then  be  filed  away  for  use  later  on. 

This  is  the  program  which  is  being  followeil  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  retailing.  For  the  past  six  months  a  retail  execu¬ 
tive  has  served  as  a  cousultant  to  ODM  on  retail  price  orders. 
On  I  line  22,  OD.M’s  blueprint  for  controls  was  unveiled  to  a 
group  of  22  retail  and  trade  association  executives.  NRDC.\ 
members  in  attendance  were:  Irwin  I).  Wolf,  vice  president, 
Raufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George 
Hansen,  president.  Chandler  &  C^o.,  Boston,  .Mass.;  Charles 
(i.  Nichols,  president.  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio;  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  presiilent.  Wood- 
warti  &:  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Frederic  W.  Deisroth, 
Deisroth  &  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  Perry  Meyers,  research  di¬ 
rector,  .\llietl  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  E.  C.  Lipman,  presi- 
ilent.  The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.,  .San  Francisco,  C^alif., 
and  Mahlen  E.  .Arnett,  vice  president,  Bullock’s,  Inc.,  Los 
.Angeles,  Calif. 

Details  of  the  control  blueprint  presented  to  the  retailers 
by  Mr.  Sherrard  are  not  known,  but  it  is  said  that  a  CTR-7 
margin  type  of  price  control  is  at  least  part  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  draft.  It  is  also  reported  that  ODM’s  assistant  director 
took  pains  to  avoid  leaving  any  impression  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  soon  to  enact  stamlby  controls.  Those  who 
were  invited  to  the  meeting,  it  is  expected,  will  be  asked  to 
attend  further  conferences  with  OD.M. 

Association's  Position.  NRDCi.A’s  officers  anil  staff  intend 
to  maintain  close  watch  over  developments  at  ODM  and  to 
keep  members  fully  informed.  Meanwhile,  it  might  be  well 
to  restate  the  .Association’s  position  on  standby  controls. 
NRDG.A’s  policy  is  still  the  same  as  expressed  by  Gilbert  L. 
Ward  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  (.urrency  C^ommittee  on 
March  9,  195.^,  when  he  said;  “NRDG.A  is  opposed  to  any 
form  of  stamlby  authority  for  the  im|x>sition  of  direct  con¬ 
trols  including  the  provision  for  a  90-day  freeze.”  .As  Pro¬ 
fessor  McNair  has  pointed  out,  “No  matter  how  carefully  a 
standby  plan  may  be  drawn,  the  ready  availability  of  the  tool 
mav  well  prompt  its  quick  use  during  the  hysteria  which 
usually  surrounds  any  kind  of  threat  to  the  nation.” 

NRDG.A  has  always  maintained  that  when  inflation 
threatens,  the  principal  attack  must  employ  tested  fiscal 
measures  which  are  known  to  be  effective. 

There  is  a  grave  doubt  that  price  anil  wage  controls  have 
anv  lasting  Irenefit  even  under  war  conditions.  Price  controls 
have  distorted  and  restricted  the  supply  anil  distribution  of 
consumer  goods  with  resultant  harm  to  the  economy.  .And 
during  the  Korean  war,  wage  controls  were  more  a  program 
of  wage  escalation  than  wage  stablization. 
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SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  LABOR 
COSTS.  Merchandise  is  packed 
much  more  quickly  and  easily. 
Only  one  end  is  sealed. 


SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  ACCESSO 
RIES.  In  most  cases,  Equitable's 
"send”  bags  and  sacks  seal  with 
a  bit  of  tape  or  a  staple. 


For  everything  in  department  store  paper  bags 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


45  50  VAN  DAM  STREET,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


SAVE  5  ways' 


You  save  50%  to  125%  of  your  store’s  “send” 

packaging  costs  with  Equitable’s  economical 
yet  sturdy  “send”  bags  and  “send”  sacks.  Your  delivery 
operation  benefits  in  five  ways  as  shown  at  the  right. 

Many  iMdiRf  stores  save  with  Equitable’s  “send”  bags  and  “send”  sacks! 


SAVE  ON  WRAPPtNi  MATEtlAL 

ilOSTS.  HMvy-duty  “Mnd”  biis 
and  SKks  reduce  use  of  costlier 
boxes  and  wrappirqp. 

fe 


^SEND  BAG 

Joseph  Horne  Co.  “tend"  bai, 
printed  white  on  deep  blue  paper, 
matchlnf  storewide  wrepplng. 
Equitable's  sturdy  “send"  bags  are 
available  in  a  full  range  of  sixes, 
k  weights  and  colors  of  paper. 


SAVE  ON  SHIPPINO  COSTS. 
Equitable’s  compact,  sturdy 
"send’’  bags  and  sacks  slash  de¬ 
livery  rates  required  fmr  bulkier 
cartons. 


SEND  SACK  ^ 

Blooffllngdale  white  and  green  i 
trede-mark  dramatized  on  their  I 
grey  “tend”  tack.  1 

Equitable’s  heavy-duty  utchel-  M 
bottom  “send"  tacks  can  be  ■ 
matched  to  your  store's  pack-  ^ 
aging  In  any  color. 


Contact  Equitable  for  complete  information 

on  paper  bag  “send”  packaging.  Act  without 
delay  ...  to  save  on  sends! 


SAVE  ON  STORAGE  SPACL  “Send  ’ 
bags  and  sacks  take  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  valuable  stors^e  space 
needed  for  board  containers. 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  REPORT  ON 


Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  19^ 


Merchandising  Results 

typical  departmentized  store  in 
1953  achieved  a  cumulative  mark¬ 
on  pcTcentage  of  39.0.  This  figure  was 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  above  the 
1952  result  and  the  best  markon  re¬ 
corded  since  1950,  a  year  in  which  con¬ 
sumer  buying  sprees  cleaned  out  the 
shelves  of  most  retailers.  No  doubt  the 
elimination  of  Federal  price  controls 
earlier  in  the  year  aided  in  the  markon 
recovery. 

Gross  margin  as  a  per  cent  of  net 
sales  rose  from  35.9  per  cent  in  1952  to 
36.2  per  cent,  principally  because  of 
the  improvement  in  the  cumulative 
markon.  Markdowns,  stock  shortage, 
workr<K)m  net  cost  and  cash  discounts 
showed  little  or  no  change. 

Laces,  I'rimmings  and  Ribbons, 
Greeting  Cards  and  \Vrapping  Papers, 
and  Millinery  were  the  departments 
that  had  the  highest  gross  margin  per¬ 
centages  of  45.1  per  cent  or  more. 

The  average  gross  sale  rose  to  $4.90, 
four  cents  alxjve  last  year  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  one  per  cent.  However, 
this  is  still  below  the  f>eak  level  of 
S1.9S  reached  in  1951. 

-Sales  in  departmentized  stores  gained 
one  per  cent,  but  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  way  under  the  general  trend 
which  consumers  exhibited  during 
1953,  a  year  of  record  activity.  In  retro¬ 
spect  this  means  that  1953  sales  volume 
is  only  seven  per  cent  above  the  1947 
dollar  aggregate.  Matching  this  in¬ 
crease  against  the  overall  economic 
pattern  of  growth  experienced  in  the 
last  six  years,  the  observation  must  be 
made  that  the  departmentized  stores 


By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

are  failing  to  maintain  their  status  quo. 

riie  volume  of  physical  goods  han¬ 
dled  over  the  counters  declined  one 
per  cent,  .\gain  the  hard  fact  which 
should  be  |x)intcd  up  is  that  transac¬ 
tions  are  now  exactly  the  same  in  num¬ 
ber  as  they  were  in  1947,  the  base  peri¬ 
od  for  the  Controllers’  Congress  index. 
Moreover,  there  has  not  been  a  rise  in 
transactions,  except  for  1952,  since 
1946.  Therefore,  whatever  increases 
in  sales  have  taken  place  they  have 
been  in  the  form  of  inllationary  price 


1953  «U  RtPOUTlNC  STOnS 


tags  and  not  real  consumption. 

Departments  which  registered  the 
best  showings  in  transactions  were 
Junior  Blouses  and  Sportswear,  Active 
and  Spectator  Sjxjrtswear,  Summer 
and  Metal  Furniture,  Kitchen  and  Un¬ 
painted  Furniture,  all  of  seven  per  cent 
or  higher.  Declines  of  15  per  cent  or 
more  were  had  by  Men’s  Made  to 
Measure  Clothing,  Pianos  and  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Staple  Groceries  and 
Frozen  Foods. 

Profits  and  Expenses 

The  net  gain  for  departmentized 
stores  after  provision  for  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  was  2.3  per  cent  of  sales,  the 
same  as  in  1952  and  still  the  lowest 
level  of  retained  earnings  for  more 
than  20  years  except  for  1938.  The  net 
profit  from  merchandising  operations 
dipped  considerably  to  3.0  per  cent, 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  under  the 
1952  profit  ratio.  Other  income  raised 
total  earnings  before  taxes  to  4.6  per 
cent,  no  change  from  a  year  ago. 

The  downtvard  movement  of  the 
merchandising  profit  was  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  soaring  total  operating 
expense  ratio  which  went  from  32.5 
per  cent  to  33.1  per  cent  in  1953.  Pro¬ 
portionately,  this  is  the  highest  ex- 
jiense  percentage  during  the  post-war 
period.  Whereas  most  stores  succeeded 
in  improving  their  gross  margin  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  evident  that  in  general 
these  same  stores  permitted  opterating 
expenses  to  overtake  and  cancel  out 
any  beneficial  effects  gross  margin 
might  have  had  on  merchandising 
profits.  {Continued  on  page  13) 
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306  Departments  Reported  in  New  M.  0.  R. 


With  the  presentation  of  data  for  306  depart¬ 
ments  (as  compared  to  112  last  year),  requiring 
more  than  100,000,000  arithmetic  calculations, 
this  year's  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  could  not  have  been  produced 
in  good  time  at  a  cost  within  reason  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  utilization  of  the  new  medium  of 
electronics-  In  this  instance  I.B.M.'s  701  electronic 
Data  Processing  Machine  was  used.  Over  5,000 
written  program  instructions  were  necessary  for 
this  project,  all  of  which  were  new.  The  planning 
of  the  operation  took  several  months.  However, 
the  actual  computation  of  the  figures  took  this 
giant  electronic  brain  only  twelve  hours;  six  for 
computing  and  six  for  printing. 

To  the  record  number  of  469  contributing  stores 
goes  a  vote  of  appreciation-  Without  their  active 


participation  this  invaluable  information  would 
not  be  available  to  the  retail  trade.  This  year's 
study  was  under  the  direction  of  Melvin  Frederick 
Lemler,  statistician  of  the  Controllers'  Congress, 
who  also  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
electronic  program. 

The  results  contained  in  this  year's  M-  O.  R.  are 
based  upon  the  new  Manual  of  Departmental 
Merchandise  Content  for  Departmentized  Stores, 
which  was  issued  last  year.  The  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  was  assisted  in  developing  that  Manual  by 
the  late  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  of  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  Asso¬ 
ciates.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  this  Manual  was  approved  by 
the  Standards  Revisions  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Harry  Margules,  controller  of 
Saks-34th,  New  York. 


SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  STORE  DATA-BY  SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS 


1953  TYPICAL  PERFORMANG 


DEPARTMENTIZED  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  OF 


MERCHANDISING  DATA 
Cutnulotive  Markon  % 

Markdown*  (at  retail) — %  of  Sale* 

Stock  Shortage  (at  retail) — %  of  Sole* 
Workroom  Net  Co*t — %  of  Sale* 

Ca*h  Di*count* — %  of  Sale* 

Grou  Margin — %  of  Sale*  (ind.  caih  di*count) 
Cash  Di*count — %  of  Co*t  Purcha*e* 


SALES  DATA 
Sole* — %  of  La*t  Year 
No.  of  Tran*action* — %  of  La*t  Yeor 

Average  Gro**  Sole  (Dollar*) 

(previov*  oadtTT 
No.  of  Tran*action*  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Sole*  Per  Sq.  R.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollar*) 
Return* — %  of  Gro**  Sale* 


MVENTORY  DATA 
No.  of  Slock  Turn* 

Average  Inventory — %  of  La*l  Year 
Slock  Age — %  0  to  6  Month* 


DIREO  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Nevt*paper  Co*t* 

Sale*people'*  Solariet 
Delivery  Expen*e 
Total  Payroll  Expen*e 


FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Total  Admini*tralive  Expen*e 
Total  Occupancy  Expen*e 
Total  Publicity  Expen*e 
Total  Buying  Expen*e 
Total  Selling  Expen*e 
Tatal  Operating  Expen*e 


PROFIT  DATA— %  OF  SALES 
Net  Profit  from  Merchandi*ing  Operationt 
Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxe* 
Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxe* 


MISCaLANEOUS  DATA 

Selling  Employee*  %  of  Total  '  No.  of  Employees 
Employee*  Discount  %  of  Sale*.- 
Main  Store 
Basement 
Total  Store 


t  Not  cempwibl*  to  dot*  pubUtkod  prior  to  1H0. 
tt  Italic  PpuTM  roprmnt  ovoroM  proso  lolot  computod  by  nchjma 
doportmonts:  Pottomo.  Sodo  Fountoki,  Too  Room,  Rootouront  one  ol 
inonts  for  oonoumptioii  on  Iho  prmilioi. 
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July,  1954 
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39.1 

«.4 

0.9 

0.3 

3.0 

37.0 

4.4 


103 

100 

4.92 

5.34 

11 

69 

4.9 


2.8 

108 

69 


2.2 

8.3 

OJ 

18.8 


9J 

3J 

3.8 

3.1 

107 

33.1 


3.4 

3.9 

2.3 


(Contitiued  from  page  11) 

Conn  ilHiting  the  major  element  to 
ihe  |)rol)lem  of  the  rising  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  was  the  climbing  level  of 
payroll  dollars.  I'otal  payroll  ex|)C‘nse 
was  IH.  1  |Kr  cent  of  sales.  Furthermore, 
salespeople’s  salaries  in  19.53  represent¬ 
ed  an  historic  |jeak  for  this  expense. 

Your  Share  of  the  Market 

In  l‘<.')3  sales  of  department  stores 
iiiiglu  well  have  been  $14.7  billion  in¬ 
stead  of  the  actual  .$10.4  billion  if  the 
department  store  segment  had  main- 
taineil  its  1945  share  of  the' market. 

I  bis  means  that  the  sum  of  .$4.3  billion 
of  potetitial  department  store  business 
has  vanished  into  other  channels  of 
distribution.  Department  stores  pro¬ 
portionately  lost  in  dollars  almost  30 
per  cent  of  their  consumer  market. 

Total  retail  sales  rose  to  $170.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  1953.  This  was  $7  billion  or 
4.0  jKT  cent  greater  than  in  1952.  High¬ 
er  incomes  and  employment  distrib¬ 
uted  among  consumers  at  all  economic 
levels  accounted  for  most  of  this  in¬ 
crease.  .\lso,  since  prices  were  stable, 
this  meant  an  increase  in  real  con¬ 
sumption. 

Department  store  sales  this  year 
barely  increased  one  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year— considerably  under  the 
general  trend.  Mail  order  (catalog 
sales)  and  variety  store  sales  rose  1.1 
[XT  cent  and  3.6  per  cent  respectively. 
Nevertheless,  again  in  both  instances 
the  rates  of  increase  were  below  the 
overall  retail  average.  In  1953  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  were  only  6.1  per  cent 
of  total  retail  sales  as  compared  w'ith 
8.6  per  cent  in  1945.  Furthermore,  this 
proportionate  share  of  the  market 
marks  the  eighth  consecutive  year  of 
decline  dating  back  to  1945.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  disposable  personal  income,  de¬ 
partment  stores  again  slipped  to  a  new 
low.  While  most  retail  outlets  kept 
pace  with  rising  income  patterns,  the 
sales  of  department  stores  as  a  ratio  to 
income  after  taxes  were  4.2  per  cent, 
down  from  4.4  per  cent  in  1952.  In  the 
latter  perspective,  department  store 
sales  as  a  proportion  to  income  have 
shrunk  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year. 

Last  year  in  our  M.O.R.  a  section 
was  de\  oted  to  a  discussion  concerning 
the  problems  and  opportunities  in  the 
home  furnishings  held,  especially  for 
department  stores.  This  year  we  con- 


EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT  DATA- 1948-1953* 


W  Sofot 


1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

Administrative  Expense 

7.7 

7.2 

7.1 

6.8 

6.8 

6.4 

Occupancy  Expense 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.3 

Publicity  Expense 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

Buying  Expense 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

Selling  Expense 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

10.1 

10.1 

9.7 

Total  Operating  Expense 

33.1 

32.5 

32.6 

31.6 

31.8 

30.1 

Net  Profit  from  AAerchandising  Operations 

3.0 

3.4 

3.0 

4.9 

3.3 

5.1 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

6.3 

4.3 

6.1 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

3.7 

2.7 

3.8 

*1948-1952,  department  stores  over  $1  million;  1953,  all  reporting  stores. 


tinue  the  analysis  and  investigation  of 
home  furnishings  because  it  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in 
the  logistics  of  the  typical  department 
store. 

I'hat  weakness  lies  in  giving  up  a 
share  of  the  market  too  willingly  be- 
(ause  of  unsatisfactory  profit  jjerform- 
ances.  Why  is  this  seemingly  sensible 
decision  to  tnove  out  of  an  unproHt- 
able  market  a  weakness  in  logistics? 

1.  Because  home  furnishings  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  market  repre¬ 
senting  the  place  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  consumer  income 
is  going. 

2.  Because  other  forms  of  distribution 
are  rapidly  picking  up  the  business 
which  the  department  store  drops, 
j)lus  the  expanding  share  of  the 
whole  market. 

3.  Because  these  other  forms  of  distri¬ 
bution  are  making  a  profit  out  of 
this  business,  despite  its  seemingly 
unattractive  features.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  reliably  determined  that 
earnings  of  appliance  dealers  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Consider  the  size  and  impact  of  this 
market.  In  the  last  few  years  $15  bil¬ 
lion  has  been  spent  annually  on  home 
furnishings.  I'his  amount  is  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  as  much  as  was 
spent  on  home  furnishings  in  1941. 
The  market  includes  the  following  de¬ 
partments:  Furniture  and  Bedding; 
Floor  Coverings;  Lamps;  Curtains; 
Draperies  and  Shades;  China  and 
Glassware;  Housewares;  Major  Appli¬ 
ances;  and  Radio,  Phonographs  and 
Television  among  others.  There  are 
new  departments  that  might  be  added, 
and  there  will  be  even  newer  depart¬ 
ments  to  add  two  years  or  less  from 
now.  Consider  these  facts: 


Business  intentions  to  expend  money 
for  new  plant  and  eejuipment  in  1954 
call  for  a  sum  of  $27.2  billion,  a  dip  of 
only  four  per  cent  and  the  second  high¬ 
est  amount  in  our  history. 

.\s  of  F'ebruary  1,  1954  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  including  armed 
forces  overseas  was  about  161.3  mil¬ 
lion.  This  compares  with  146.6  million 
in  1948,  131.0  million  in  1939  and 
121.9  million  in  1929,  the  latter  figures 
Ix'ing  calculated  as  of  July  1  of  each 
respective  year. 

In  1953  there  were  approximately 
54  million  family  spending  units,  a 
gain  of  five  million  over  1948.  From 
present  indications  there  will  be  added 
another  six  million  family  units  by 
1960. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  families 
expanded  but  their  earning  power  has 
risen  steeply.  Today  about  26  per  cent, 
or  over  14  million  families,  have  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more.  The 
corresponding  percentages  were  7.0  in 
1941  and  4.5  in  1929.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  disposable  income  in  1953  was 
$1,553,  three  times  as  much  as  in  1939. 

By  1960  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  count  of  the  country  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  180  million. 
The  fact  that  our  population  has 
steadily  multiplied  and  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  rapidly  is  the  most  im- 
jxjrtant  consideration  in  appraising 
the  outlook  optimistically. 

On  the  horizon  one  can  already  visu¬ 
alize  the  tremendous  possibilities  that 
are  being  op>ened  up  in  such  diversified 
fields  as  atomic  energy,  electronics,  air 
craft  design  and  airline  travel,  plastics, 
fabrics,  chemicals,  etc. 

F'inally  there  is  our  unlimited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  innovation  and  invention. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  NRDGA:  A  SERIES 


¥N  1868,  on  the  raw  western  frontier 
*  of  the  U.  S.,  Brigham  Young  estab¬ 
lished  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution,  “America’s  First  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.”  In  its  beginnings,  it  was 
an  organization  of  individual  stores, 
which  pooled  their  resources  for  both 
buying  and  selling  purposes,  l  oday, 
it  is  the  largest  department  store  be¬ 
tween  Denver  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
still  closely  linked  with  ZCMI  Whole¬ 
sale  Distributors.  At  the  head  of  this 
business  is  Harold  H.  Bennett,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Bennett  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “businessman’s  business¬ 
man,”  and  the  implications  are  obvi¬ 
ous:  he  gets  things  done  smoothly, 
“without  waving  his  arms  and  stamp¬ 
ing  his  feet,”  as  one  of  his  associates 
puts  it;  he  “helps  make  things  hum 
in  the  community,”  according  to  Salt 
Lake  City’s  mayor;  and  an  employee, 
discussing  Bennett’s  heavy  schedule, 
says:  “He  takes  care  of  all  his  obliga¬ 
tions  by  careful  planning  of  the  work¬ 
ing  day— he  sjjends  minutes  as  care¬ 
fully  as  you  and  I  spend  dollars.”  An¬ 
other  reports:  “Bennett  believes  in 
teamwork,  and  that’s  what  we  have 
here  at  ZCMI.” 

But  Bennett  is  something  more  than 
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HAROLD  HARPER  BENNETT 

Executive  vice  president  of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  and  vice  president,  Zone  7,  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


a  popular  and  phenomenally  well- 
organized  business  man.  He  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  officer  of  five  other  Salt  Lake 
City  businesses  besides  ZCMI.  .\nd  he 
was  the  organizer  and  first  president 
of  Utah’s  Industrial  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  is  credited  with  building 
up  good  labor-management  relations 
throughout  the  area.  But  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  choral  group  and 
has  sung  the  bass  role  in  Handel’s 
“Messiah”  eight  times.  Just  as  ZCMI 
is  a  highly  individual  jiersonality 
among  department  stores,  so  is  Ben¬ 
nett  among  department  store  execu¬ 
tives. 

ZCMI  has  been  part  of  his  life  since 
childhood.  He  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  graduated  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Utah  in  1925,  spent  a  year  at 
the  University  of  London’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  and  then  returned 
home  to  begin  his  career  in  the  store. 

His  first  job  was  as  an  accountant 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  division. 
Since  then,  he’s  handled  every  phase 
of  the  firm’s  operation.  In  1927,  he 
transferred  to  the  general  accounting 
office  in  the  retail  store,  then  became 
controller  and  assistant  secretary.  In 
1936,  after  serving  as  secretary-treas- 
urer-controller,  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  .Xt  this  time,  he  was  given 
specific  responsibility  in  handling  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  and  assisting  in 
merchandising  the  wholesale  divisions. 

He  was  named  a  director  in  1938. 
In  1946,  he  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  When  he 
could  turn  over  the  managership  of 
the  wholesale  division  to  a  subordin¬ 
ate,  Bennett  became,  in  1952,  executive 


vice  president  and  manager  of  the  re¬ 
tail  store.  Actually,  of  course,  he’s 
been  the  top  operating  executive  of  1 
ZCMI  for  several  years.  The  president  * 
of  ZCMI,  by  tradition,  is  the  President 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  (Mormon  Church).  This  i 

Church  is  a  large  stockholder  in  ^ 

ZCMI,  but  owns  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  stock. 

One  of  Bennett’s  first  moves  in  1946, 
when  he  took  on  the  general  manager’s  ! 
job,  was  to  choose  and  develop  a  team 
of  alert  executives.  In  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  modern  management,  he  dele¬ 
gates  clear-cut  authority  to  men  in  key 
positions,  but  every  department  in  the  j 
store  also  gets  his  personal  attention.  1 
He  visits  each  of  them  every  day  he  is  5 
in  the  store.  “This  is  as  much  to  see  i 
what’s  being  done  right  as  to  find  out  | 
what  is  wrong,”  he  explains.  “If  some-  M 
one  does  make  a  mistake,  we  make  a 
point  of  finding  out  why.  Perhaps  the 
reason  can  be  eliminated  by  some  re¬ 
vision  of  procedure  or  other  change.” 

_  i 

The  Store :  A  Pioneer  ^ 

ZCMI  stands  at  the  head  of  Salt  | 
Lake  City’s  business  district,  diagon-  | 
ally  across  the  street  from  the  Mormon  | 
Temple  Square,  and  virtually  in  the  i 
shadow  of  the  statue  that  honors  its  ■ 
founder,  Brigham  Young.  The  store’s  i 
history  goes  back  to  1868,  when  this  j 
bustling  Mormon  town  w’as  already  a  f 
trading  metropolis,  the  center  of  a  far-  I 
flung  covered-wagon  empire.  Goods  | 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  east  by 
oxen,  and  a  one-way  trip  took  three 
months,  sometimes  longer.  No  one 
merchant  then  had  sufficient  capital  to 
assure  enough  goods  to  last  through  a 
winter  at  reasonable  prices.  Frequent- 
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ly  itinerant  traders  moved  into  the 
pionet  r  towns  of  the  territory  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  and  traded  the  people 
out  of  their  grain  and  other  products 
at  profiteering  prices. 

So  Brigham  Young,  governor  of  the 
territory',  decided  on  the  solution  of 
organizing  a  large  company,  embrac¬ 
ing  both  production  and  marketing. 
"It’s  our  duty,”  Brigham  Young  said, 
“to  bring  gootls  here  and  sell  them  as 
low  as  they  possibly  can  be  sold.” 

Accordingly,  he  called  together  sev¬ 
eral  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction,  these  merchants 
pooled  their  resources  and  organized  a 
business  that  would  act  as  wholesaler 
to  supply  small  stores  throughout  the 
territory'  and  also  to  sell  at  retail, 
j  In  the  organization  process  the  own¬ 
ers  of  individual  stores  remained  as 
managers  of  their  "branches,”  which 
were  in  reality  individual  depart¬ 
ments,  since  each  carried  distinctly 
'  different  merchandise.  These  depart¬ 
ment  managers  were  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  secretary,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  store  superintendent,  who  w’ere  in 
turn  directed  by  the  president,  execu¬ 
tives  and  directors. 

Thus,  in  1868— before  the  advent  of 
the  railroad  and  while  the  Mountain 
States  still  were  being  settled— Brig- 
;  ham  Young  organized  ZCMI,  both  as 
a  retail  department  store  and  as  a 
^  wholesale  distribution  firm. 

Women  had  an  important  role  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  ZCMI.  Brigham 
Young  thought  that  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  “ought  to  be  raising 
grain.”  So  women  clerks  were  hired. 
Sonte  of  them  even  headed  depart¬ 
ments.  “Women  are  better  traders, 
anyway,”  s;ud  Brigham  Young. 

Oil  lamps,  the  newest  thing  in  light¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  burned  far  into  the 
night,  until  the  last  customer  had  been 
waited  on.  Cash  registers  weren’t  avail¬ 
able,  so  large  black  kettles  placed  un¬ 
der  the  counters  were  used  as  money 
tills. 

From  these  early  operations  along  a 
main  street  that  was  alternately  dust 
and  mud  has  grown  the  streamlined 
department  store  that  is  the  ZCMI  of 
today.  The  store  still  is  on  Main 
Street,  although  it  has  an  entrance  on 
another  street  (South  Temple  Street^ 
as  well.  Occasionally,  stores  as  rich  as 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Faciii9  Mormon  Tompio  Sqvoro  in  Soh  toko  City,  ZCMI  h 
ittoH  a  monwmont  to  tho  ontorpriso  of  Utah's  Mormon  sottlors. 


(Abovo)  ZCMI's  wodding  gift  registry.  Tho  store  dominates 
the  community  in  the  sole  of  wedding  gifts,  registering  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  brides  who  have  formal  weddings. 


(Below)  Big,  progressive  ZCMI  is  a  world  trader,  well  known 
in  European  markets.  Here  general  manager  Bennett  shows 
Danish-designed  flatware  to  a  young  visitor  from  Copenhagen. 


REAL  NICE  CLAMBAKE 

N«wly*«l««t*d  and  raliring  officars  of  th«  ControHan'  Congros* 
gatliar  for  o  pow-wow  outsid*  Hio  Ahwohnoo  Hotol  with 
YoMmito  Notional  Pork  in  background. 


NEW  OFFICERS 

Appearing  in  tho  convontion's  skirt-sloovo  gorb  oro  throo  of  tho 
four  now  officort  of  tho  ControUor*'  Congrou.  Loft  to  right: 
Room  William*,  I.  Mognin  B  Co.,  Son  Francisco,  tocond  vico 
chairman;  Vincont  C.  A.  Bittor,  Pock  B  Pock,  Now  York,  chairman; 
and  Horbort  Scbochtochnoidor,  Ed.  Schustor  B  Co.,  Milwaakoo, 
*ocrotary-troa»uror.  AbMnt  was  Ed  Marks,  Goldsmith  Bros., 
Momphis,  first  vico-chairmon. 
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The  Controller’s 
Point  of  View 

—  on  Business  Trends,  Executive  Development. 
Multiple  Store  Operations,  Stock  Shortage^ 
Merchandise  Planning  and  Control,  Wag* 
Administration,  Electronic  Equipment 
Expense  Center  Accounting,  Credit  Operation? 


July,  1954 
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Literally  and  figuratively,  it 
was  a  shirt-sleeves  convention,  this 
54th  annual  meeting  of  the  NRDGA 
Controllers’  Congress.  In  the  relaxing 
atmosphere  of  Yosemite  National  Park, 
delegates  abandoned  jackets,  ties,  and 
white  shirts.  Sports  clothes,  Hawaiian 
prints,  and  informality  were  the  order 
of  the  day  at  meetings  as  well  as  at 
social  events. 

There  was  nothing  casual,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  messages  the  sjjeakers 
had  for  the  controllers,  .\gain  and 
again,  talks  pointed  out  that  the  con¬ 
trollers’  responsibilities  hatl  broad¬ 
ened  and  were  continuing  to  do  so; 
that  these  responsibilities  touched  on 
every  phase  of  retail  activity— outsiile 
the  store  as  well  as  in  it. 

Political  Responsibility.  In  his  wel¬ 
coming  address,  Leslie  I.  Harris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harris  Company,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  reminded  controllers  that 
they  know,  better  than  others  in  the 
store  organization,  how  government 
issues— national,  state  and  local— affect 
their  businesses.  He  reminded  them, 
too,  that  citizenship  requires  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  time  and  interest,  and  he 
warned  against  the  abdication  by  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  responsibilities  for  public 
affairs. 

.\mong  the  many  phases  of  store 
activity  affected  by  legislation,  nation¬ 
al  or  local,  Harris  cited  trucking  and 
rail  and  parcel  post  costs;  power  and 
telephone  rates;  sales  taxes,  the  impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  employment  of 
nearly  seven  million  people  by  gavern- 
ment  at  its  various  levels.  He  urged 
controllers  to  alert  their  managements 
to  such  situations  as  state  legislators 
who  favor  rural  over  urban  areas;  city 
parking  meters  whose  revenue  is  not 
used  to  improve  parking  conditions; 
taxes  that  are  diverted  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  they  were  originally 
J  assigned  and  are  lost  in  the  general 
]  government  funds. 

Responsibility  to  Management.  Store 
management  also  needs  facts  from  the 
controller  to  guide  its  judgment  and 
take  the  “hunch”  element  out  of  plan- 
ning.  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Emporium-Capwell  Com- 
i  pany,  San  Francisco,  made  this  point 
in  a  talk  on  the  future  of  stores  in 
.\merica.  Citing  the  possibilities  for 
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retail  growth,  he  warned  that  “we,  as 
merchants,  cannot  be  sure  that  our 
particidar  type  of  establishment  or  our 
particular  firm  will  benefit  propor¬ 
tionately  from  the  rise.”  Increasing 
numbers  of  young  children,  the  lengtli- 
ening  life  span,  the  march  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  do-it-yourself  trend,  w'ere 
among  the  influences  which  are  chang¬ 
ing  .Vmerica’s  buying  habits,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  we  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  tide,  we  will  have  to  reorganize 
our  thinking  to  keep  pace  with  con¬ 
sumer  tastes,  habits  and  preferences. 

.  .  .  VVe  must  study  the  rise  of  new 
ty|}es  of  stores,”  notably  discount 
houses  and  supermarkets.  “We  must 
study  the  inefficiencies  and  wastes  in 
our  own  operation.  .  . .  All  of  our  tech¬ 
niques  and  administrative  procedures 
need  continual  re-examination  and  re¬ 
vision.” 

Biggs  spoke  at  a  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr., 
executive  controller  of  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
NRDfi.V  Controllers’  Congress.  .\t  a 
later  meeting,  John  K.  Langum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Business  Economics,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  characterized  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  situation  as  a  “mild,  moderate 
recession,”  that  would  not  deepen,  but 
would  probably  continue  this  year  and 
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next,  even  though  the  outlook  for  the 
next  five  or  10  years  is  basically  strong, 
and  tliere  are  “years  of  great  achieve¬ 
ment  ahead.” 

Developing  Executives 

Recruitment  and  training  programs 
that  will  develop  executives  to  steer 
department  stores  successfully  were 
the  subject  of  two  talks,  each  reflecting 
a  different  viewpoint.  R.  H.  Hamstra, 
a  partner  in  McMurray,  Hamstra  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  cast  a  psycholo¬ 
gist’s  eye  on  women  executives  and 
apron  strings  in  tlie  department  store. 
He  urged  recruitment  which  consid¬ 
ered  “die  unconscious  dynamics  of  the 
basic  personality  structure”  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  which  “strong 
men  will  survive.”  R.  C.  W.  Sadler, 
director  of  executive  development  at 
the  }.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
ignored  sex  conflicts  and  discussed  the 
present  Hudson  program  which,  he 
said,  seeks  to  avoid  “having  a  group  of 
Crown  Princes  designated  to  run  the 
business  10  or  20  years  hence”— a  situ¬ 
ation  which  may  develop  under  sys-, 
terns  that  put  all  executive  trainees 
into  a  pool,  rotate  them  under  various 
managers,  and  eventually  assign  them 
to  supervisory  jobs. 

Hudson's  Method.  Hudson’s  regards 
each  trainee  as  an  individual  with  an 
individual  program.  There  are  lec¬ 
tures  for  all,  of  course,  on  the  store’s 
operation,  but  the  principal  training 
is  done  on  the  job  by  department 
heads  and  divisional  managers.  Train¬ 
ees  are  referred  by  the  office  to  divis¬ 
ional  managers  when  there  are  vacan¬ 
cies  for  assistant  department  heads;  if 
the  divisional  manager  approves,  the 
department  head  then  interviews  the 
applicant. 

Each  department  head  who  is  train¬ 
ing  an  assistant  works  from  a  general 
training  outline  provided  by  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  trial  and  error,  Sadler  admitted,  but 
the  store  believes  it  is  on  the  right 
track.  “Most  of  the  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  selection  could  have  been 
avoided,”  he  said,  “if  we  had  known 
more  about  the  requirements  of  the 
jobs  that  we  were  selecting  for.”  He 
urged  defining  each  job  “sjjecifically 
in  terms  of  what  the  person  holding 
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Controllers^  Congress  Convention  (continued) 


it  has  to  do.”  He  warned  against  pro¬ 
moting  people  “because  they  had  been 
around  a  long  time,  were  well  liked  or 
deserved  a  break”  without  giving 
qualifications  sufficient  consideration. 

“Executive  development,”  Sadler 
emphasized,  "must  start  with  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  a  desire  for  self-develop¬ 
ment.”  Other  necessary  elements  are 
delegation  of  authority,  counseling, 
and  the  example  provided  by  the 
trainee’s  superior. 

Multiple  Store  Operations 

When  any  division  of  department 
store  management  seeks  to  develop 
standard  procedures  for  dealing  with 
multiple  store  operations,  the  discus¬ 
sion  generally  ends  on  a  “that  de¬ 
pends”  note.  This  was  true  of  much 
of  the  eager  questioning  that  followed 
a  series  of  prepared  talks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  session  presided  over  by  }.  W. 
Harlan,  controller  of  Hale’s,  .Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  chairman  of  the  Western 
States  Group.  Nevertheless,  as  Chair¬ 
man  Harlan  pointed  out,  ideas  were 
exchanged  and  facts  were  gathered  to 
help  individual  stores  make  their  de¬ 
cisions  as  the  need  arises. 

Individual  Decisions-  The  importance 
of  individual  decisions  was  under¬ 
scored  in  remarks  by  Carl  L.  White, 
controller  for  Harris  and  Frank,  Los 
Angeles.  Commenting  on  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  seeking  to  develop 
a  branch  store  accounting  manual,  he 
explained:  “The  problems  arising  are 
infinite.  .  .  .  Multiple  store  operations 
are  so  varied  that  it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  coalesce  all  the  philoso¬ 
phies  encountered.”  Each  store,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  has  “an  identity,  problems 
and  a  plan  of  operation  peculiar  unto 
itself.” 

Although  confident  that  in  time  a 
branch  store  manual  will  be  devel¬ 
oped,  White  urged  that  the  controller 
faced  with  developing  a  multiple  store 
accounting  procedure  should  “keep  an 
open  mind,  use  his  analytical  powers 
to  the  greatest  degree  .  .  .  and  develop 
an  accounting  system  tailored  to  fit  his 
own  organization.” 

Even  within  one  organization,  the 
set-up  for  branch  stores  may  show  im- 
|x>rtant  variations.  Edgar  D.  Lewis, 
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vice  president  of  Barker  Bros.,  Los 
Angeles,  showed  how  his  firm’s  15 
branches,  which  account  for  about  35 
f)er  cent  of  the  company’s  total  vol¬ 
ume,  differ  from  one  another,  requir¬ 
ing  a  flexible  system. 

Variations  Within  One  Firm.  In  Bark¬ 
er’s  largest  branches,  the  branch  man¬ 
ager  is  essentially  a  sales  manager, 
Lewis  explained.  Under  him  are  sev¬ 
eral  selectors  and  supervisors  for  the 
various  selling  sections,  a  small  office, 
and  a  credit  manager.  In  the  smallest 
branches,  the  manager  is  merchandise 
selector  and  his  assistant  functions  as 
credit  man.  Intermediate  stores  have 
some  selectors,  but  the  manager  him¬ 
self  serves  as  selector  for  furniture. 

Barker’s  has  a  branch  store  division 
manager,  whose  responsibility  is  to 
coordinate  all  branch  store  activities. 
Store  managers  report  to  him,  and  he 
reviews  merchandise  selections,  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  plans,  and  oper¬ 
ating  problems.  Buying  is  done  by 
main  store  buyers,  with  branches 
requisitioning  stock  for  their  needs  or 
referring  customers  to  the  main  store. 
Branch  managers,  Lewis  emphasized, 
have  direct  access  to  all  company  ex¬ 
ecutives  for  branch  needs,  and  main 
store  executives  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  visit  the  branches  periodically. 

Downtown  Versus  Suburb.  Lewis 
pointed  out  that  “postwar  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  branches  has  diverted  a 
great  deal  of  effort  from  the  proper 
management  of  existing  downtown 
stores,”  and  he  particularly  deplored 
the  fact  that  public  transportation  has 
not  kept  pace  with  population  growth. 
Although  he  hailed  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  improved  traffic  and  parking 


facilities,  be  saw  little  or  no  progress 
made  in  mass  transportation.  ‘j 

Public  transportation,  traffic,  park-  1 

ing,  and  the  presence  of  children  in  i 
the  household  were  among  the  reasons  | 
given  for  suburban  shopping  in  prefer-  ■ 
ence  to  downtown  shopping  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  area  study  cited  by  Eric  M.  Stan¬ 
ford,  vice  president,  1.  Magnin  8c  Co.,  ^ 
San  Francisco.  Where  factors  such  as  ' 
these  prompt  the  building  of  a  sub¬ 
urban  branch,  Stanford  offered  sug-  ^ 

gestions  for  keeping  the  costs  of  that  | 
branch  within  limits.  J 

Lowering  Costs.  “Whatever  the  type 
of  store,”  Stanford  declared,  “construc¬ 
tion  costs  retjuire  study  by  store  princ¬ 
ipals  and  controllers”  before  actual 
planning  begins.  Owner,  architect  and  * 
contractor,  he  said,  should  discuss  the  |' 
costs  long  before  the  blueprint  stage 
to  achieve  “substantially  lower  costs 
through  the  use  of  more  rigid  specifica¬ 
tions  and  more  strict  budgeting.” 

To  keep  real  estate  costs  within 
bounds,  he  urged  careful  estimating  of 
taxes.  Since  assessors’  formulas  vary  1 
in  different  cities,  Stanford  advised  I 
early  conferences  with  the  authorities  | 
to  establish  the  basis  to  be  used  in  tax¬ 
ing  the  planned  structure.  Appropri¬ 
ate  care  in  recording  assets  and  retire-  ■ 
ments  of  assets  can  then  result  in  tax 
savings. 

Advertising  policies,  he  suggested,  | 
should  be  explored  and  establishetl  | 
before  the  branch  begins  operations,  ‘ 
since  “advertising  media  ratios  have  a 
tendency  to  become  almost  equivalent 
to  a  fixed  cost  through  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  continuing  to  repeat  past  per¬ 
formances  from  year  to  year.”  To 
achieve  an  acceptable  total  expense 
ratio,  Stanford  recommended  estab-  \ 
lishing  advertising  media  ratios  as  well  1 
as  real  estate  cost  ratios  before  con-  ■ 
struction  starts. 

Stock  Shortages  i 

Branch  stores,  discussion  brought 
out  at  another  session,  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prone  to  greater  stock  shortages 
than  main  stores.  Although  figures 
appear  to  indicate  that  fact,  a  speaker 
from  the  floor  at  a  session  on  shortages 
pointed  out  that  his  store’s  smaller 
branches  have  lower  shortages  than 
the  larger  ones,  and  the  main  store 
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itselt  tends  to  run  to  larger  shortages 
than  any  of  the  branches.  The  reason: 
in  the  small  branch,  the  manager  is 
lelieved  of  many  other  responsibilities 
and  tan  follow  through  on  details  of 
system  to  prevent  such  losses. 
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Cause  and  Cure.  Under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Delbert  J.  Duncan,  dean  of  the 
school  of  business  at  the  University  of 
(ioloratlo,  the  controllers  gave  a  full 
session  to  the  question  of  shortage  con¬ 
trol.  Speaker  after  speaker,  on  the 
panel  and  from  the  floor,  came  down 
hard  on  the  importance  of  attitude  as 
a  factor  in  control.  If  system  is  slighted 
hy  an  executive,  if  reports  are  careless¬ 
ly  prepared,  if  a  weak  attitude  is  taken 
toward  pilferage,  if  management  indi¬ 
cates  by  high  shortage  reserves  that  it 
expects  and  allows  for  considerable 
shortages— shortages  will  be  high,  the 
controllers  agreed. 

Panelists  and  audience  alike  indi¬ 
cated  distaste  for  what  one  speaker 
called  “the  apathetic  and  fatalistic  ap- 
proath”  that  expects  no  results.  F'rom 
the  dais  and  from  the  floor  came  ex¬ 
amples  of  vigorous  tactics  that  pro¬ 
duced  Ijenefits.  For  example,  a  low- 
end,  self-service  store  in  a  poor  district 
suffered  from  thefts  and  pilferage  until 
it  adopted  a  jrolicy  of  prosecuting 
every  case.  Professional  shop  lifters 
and  thrill  seeking  kids  soon  learned  to 
l;eware,  and  shortages  were  cut  dras¬ 
tically.  In  another  store,  the  simple 
device  of  setting  up  a  one  jjer  cent 
instead  of  a  three  per  cent  shortage 
reserve  drew  improved  performance 
from  buyers  who  no  longer  felt  that 
anything  under  three  per  cent  was 
acceptable. 

Although  the  controllers  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  responsibility  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  store’s  assets  through  ade¬ 
quate  systems,  the  point  was  clearly 
made  that  shortages  are  everyone’s 
problem  in  the  store,  and  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  everyone  is  needed  to 
eliminate  them.  Calculated  risks 
(leaving  merchandise  unmarked,  leav¬ 
ing  invoice  extensions  unchecked,  for 
instance)  encourages  shortages,  some 
implied;  letting  top  executives  take 
their  purchases  from  the  store  with¬ 
out  using  the  employee  check-out  sys¬ 
tem  encourages  pilferages,  others  sug¬ 
gested:  careless  reports  from  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office,  it  was  also  indicated, 


encourages  buyers  to  shrug  off  short¬ 
ages  as  “probably  something  wrong 
with  the  figures.’’ 

.Speakers  on  the  panel  included  Paul 
C^ornwall,  vice  president,  Denver  Dry 
(ioods  Company;  Herbert  Schacht- 
schneider,  controller,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee;  E.  T. 
Ageno,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Walker-.Scott  Corporation,  San  Diego; 
and  Dean  Duncan. 

Merchandise  Control 

Volume  and  profit  do  not  result 
from  worry  and  guesswork;  they  are 
accomplished  only  through  careful 
planning.  This  thought  was  expressed 
by  Ralph  Eidem,  retail  special  service 
division,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Chicago,  but  it 
keynoted  all  three  of  the  talks  given  at 
a  session  on  merchandise  planning 
and  control.  J.  Hadley  Evans,  control¬ 
ler,  Stix,  liaer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
presided. 

Speaking  on  unit  control,  Eidem 
emphasized  that  this  is  a  tool  for  the 
buyer  and  that  its  value  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  buyer  uses  it. 
“Stock  records  are  like  the  X-ray,”  he 
said.  “I'hey  show  a  condition  but  do 
not  prescribe  the  treatment.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
trol  of  stocks  is  brought  about  only 
through  the  intelligent  interpretation 
of  accurate  facts  by  people  of  sound 
judgment.” 

Tool  for  Buyer.  The  controller  can 
help  develop  the  forms  and  proced¬ 
ures  necessary'  for  the  proper  ojiera- 
tion  of  the  unit  control  system,  but 
that,  Eidem  warned,  “does  not  mean 
trying  to  force  that  buyer  to  use  a 
control  or  record  which  he  does  not 
understand.  It  means  to  work  with 
the  buyer  to  determine  his  particular 
problem.  ...  It  is  better  to  have  the 
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buyers  use  records  which  may  not  be 
technical  jjerfection  (provided  they 
present  true  facts)  than  to  keep  a  beau¬ 
tiful  set  of  controls  that  aren’t  used.” 

To  encourage  such  use,  Eidem  rec¬ 
ommends  keeping  records  “in  or  close 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  buyer, 
where  it  is  possible  for  him  to  review 
them  frequently,  as  frequently  during 
each  working  day  as  ejuestions  may 
arise.”  If  this  means  some  sacrifice  of 
standardization,  Eidem  prefers  to  see 
standardization  bow.  “Each  buyer 
should  be  encouraged  to  outline  his 
specific  requirements.  The  details  and 
the  forms  used  can  vary  somewhat  to 
satisfy  the  .  .  .  buyer  without  too  great 
a  loss  of  standardization.” 

Tool  for  Management.  Classification 
control,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  tool  for  management;  the  buyer 
uses  it,  but  those  above  him  use  it  to 
review  his  operation  and  to  rate  his 
jjerformance.  Speaking  for  Miller  8: 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  W.  P.  Taliaferro, 
Jr.,  treasurer  and  controller  of  the 
store,  said:  “We  are  sure  that  we  have 
many  answers  now  that  we  didn’t  have 
before  classification  control.  .  . .  When 
a  new  buyer  comes,  we  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  department  by  classifica¬ 
tion  which  is  very  valuable  to  him.” 
And  management,  he  added,  is  able 
to  evaluate  the  new  buyer  against  the 
historical  record. 

At  Miller  &  Rhoads,  77  departments 
have  classification  control,  and  these 
are  broken  down  into  a  total  of  777 
classifications,  ranging  from  two  to  20 
per  department.  “Our  information  on 
sales  and  stocks  is  10  times  greater 
than  it  would  be  without  classification 
control,”  Taliaferro  said.  Twenty-four 
departments,  however,  do  not  have  it, 
as  they  are  not  considered  suited  to  it. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Adopting  Classification  Control.  The 

Miller  &  Rhoads  store  began  going  on 
classiBcation  control  in  1947,  begin¬ 
ning  with  13  departments,  and  adding 
a  dozen  or  so  each  half-year,  at  inven¬ 
tory  time.  Cost  of  the  operation,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  represented  by 
clerical  work  on  sales  audit,  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  $15  per  classiBcation  per  year. 
There  are  12  monthly  reports  and  two 
inventory  reports  a  year. 

ClassiBcation  information  is  entered 
on  orders  (which  are  pre-retailed  at 
this  store),  on  markdown  records,  and 
on  marking  tickets.  Budgets  are  made 
up  and  market  trips  are  authorized  by 
classiBcation,  but  there  are  no  classi¬ 
Bcation  open-to-buy  Bgures.  The  store 
considers  the  sales  and  stock  Bgures 
a  sufficient  guide,  and  spares  itself  the 
arithmetic  involved  in  compiling 
separate  open-to-buys. 

ClassiBcation  control,  said  Talia¬ 
ferro,  “is  basically  a  breaking  down  in 
dollars  of  the  sales  and  stocks  of  a  re¬ 
tail  department  into  logical  categories 
of  merchandise  to  gain  a  look  Iiehind 
the  total  department  Bgures  at  the 
component  parts,  generally  without 
disturbing  the  primary  statistics  of  the 
entire  department.  .  .  .  We  strive  to 
make  our  classiBcation  data  a  living, 
ilay-to-day,  dynamic  vehicle  for  better 
merchandising.” 

Basic  Stocks.  The  careful  screening 
and  measuring  given  to  basic  items  by 
the  Sears  organization  was  described 
in  detail  by  J.  E.  Francoeur,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Group  Manager,  .Sears  Roel>uck 
&  Co.  Each  basic  item,  he  said,  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  its  national  per¬ 
formance  and  its  local  potential  (since 
each  store  seeks  to  tailor  its  merchan¬ 
dising  to  its  area.)  Sales  goals  for  each 
department  are  set  in  terms  of  local 
jiotentials,  and  planning  is  worked  out 
down  to  the  number  of  selling  Bxtures 
and  the  selling  area  required  for  de¬ 
partments  and  for  entire  stores. 

Basic  lines,  essential  to  make  a 
proper  merchandise  presentation,  are 
selected  Brst;  then  come  the  basic 
items  essential  for  a  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  each  basic  line.  The  smallest  of 
the  stores  stop  at  this  point;  others 
add  further  items  which  may  not  be 
universally  considered  basic  but  may 


have  sales  importance  in  individual 
stores.  Larger  stores  add  “rated”  lines 
to  expand  their  selections. 

Causes  of  Trouble.  Unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Sears  has  found,  develop 
when  stores  add  too  many  fringe  items 
instead  of  merchandising  best  sellers 
in  depth;  when  local  conditions  have 
not  been  adequately  studied;  and 
when  space  is  poorly  allocated  to  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Sears  stores  do  not  carry  non¬ 
productive  departments.  .Some  carry'  a 
department  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale  than  is  ordinarily  planned  for 
stores  of  their  size.  Depending  on  the 
potential  in  the  individual  commu¬ 
nity,  the  department  is  planned  on  the 
basis  of  anticipated  volume  and  the 
necessary  selling  space  to  support  it. 

Playing  Down  Turnover-  In  one  phase 
of  the  Sears  operation,  turnover  is  not 
given  the  same  importance  it  gets  else- 
w'here  in  retail  operation.  This  is  in 
the  matter  of  placing  contract  orders 
for  speciBcation  buying,  Francoeur  ex¬ 
plained.  Since  here  the  retailer  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  keeping  down  production 
costs  (costs  “which  go  on  before  we 
get  the  goods”),  contract  orders  may 
be  placetl  early  to  permit  off-season 
production.  (Cooperative  scheduling 
of  production  avoids  inllated  costs 
based  on  siq)ply  and  demand,  but,  he 
said,  there  may  be  attendant  financ¬ 
ing  problems. 

Wage  Administration 

One  way  to  keep  expenses  down— or 
profits  iq)— is  to  get  the  most  for  the 
payroll  dollar.  This  can  be  done,  two 
speakers  explained,  through  sound 
wage  administration  plans.  The  two 
speakers  were  John  K.  Collins,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Broadway-Hale 
Stores,  Los  Angeles,  and  William  H. 
Dennick,  principal,  McKinsey  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Both  spoke  at  a  session 
presided  over  by  James  A.  Walsh,  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  the  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle.  Getting  the  most  production 
for  the  lowest  wage  bill  does  not  mean 
paying  the  lowest  wages,  Collins  em¬ 
phasized.  When  rates  are  too  low, 
capable  people  are  not  atti  acted  or 


held,  he  explained;  if  $50  a  week  will 
keep  a  salesperson  who  sells  $800  a 
week,  that’s  better  than  paying  $35  a 
week  for  one  who  sells  $400.  Pay  must 
be  high  enough  to  get  and  keep  good 
employees,  and  the  pay  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  must  relate  to  the  worth  of  his 
job. 

Good  wage  administration,  Collins 
saitl,  is  the  keystone  of  good  personnel 
administration.  He  recommended  cen¬ 
tralizing  wage  administration,  avoid¬ 
ing  wasteful  incentive  plans,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  abuse  of  unilateral 
control  of  wages  can  lead  to  loss  of 
such  control. 

Common  Faults.  Costly  errors  in  wage 
administration,  as  itemized  by  Collins, 
include  these;  Failure  to  fix  maximum 
and  mininuiin  pay  for  specific  jobs; 
the  granting  of  automatic  and  “senti¬ 
mental”  increases  instead  of  those 
based  on  job  reviews;  paying  more 
than  is  necessary  as  a  minimum  salary 
for  a  job;  putting  the  rate  so  low  that 
competent  people  cannot  be  obtained; 
keeping  poor  jnoducers  on  the  payroll 
out  of  sentiment:  failing  to  jiromote; 
making  a  regular  thing  of  overtime. 

\  wage  administration  program  in 
itself  is  no  guarantee  of  savings,  W'il- 
liam  H.  Dennick  explained.  Without 
follow-through,  it  can  be  a  costly  fail¬ 
ure.  common  oversight  is  to  neglect 
to  tell  employees  about  it.  The  grape¬ 
vine  then  reports  the  plan  as  “a  trick 
to  keep  salaries  low.”  Another  com¬ 
mon  fault  is  failure  to  keep  the  plan 
current,  particularly  through  failure 
to  let  the  administrator  know  of 
changes  in  individual  jobs.  Frequent 
review  of  job  analyses  and  particularly 
the  study  of  possible  rearrangements 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  within 
each  job  are  essential. 

“Considerable  pay  dirt  can  be  un¬ 
covered,”  Dennick  declared,  “in  ex¬ 
amining  carefully  what  should  be  the 
logical  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  position.  We  have  all  seen  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  job  being  classified  as  a  sten¬ 
ographer  or  secretary  because  the  in¬ 
cumbent  on  rare  occasions  took  dicta¬ 
tion.  Proper  study  of  the  job  and 
rearrangement  of  duties  can  result  in 
definite  savings  for  an  employer.  By 
regrouping  like  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  performed  by  two  or  more  jobs,  it 
is  often  possible  to  have  some  of  the 
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jobs  performed  by  less  skilled  workers 
at  lower  wage  cost.” 

Electronics  In  Retailing 

The  mounting  load  of  clerical  work 
in  retail  stores  can  be  handled  less 
expensively  through  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  machinery,  two  speakers  indi¬ 
cated.  They  pointed  out  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  needeil  for  various  tasks  aie 
available;  the  problem  in  most  cases 
IS  one  of  working  out  economically 
feasible  applications. 

One  such  application  was  described 
in  detail  by  S.  W.  Faierson,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  mail  order 
wholesale  firm  of  John  Plain  R:  Co., 
Chicago.  .Mthough  the  company  finds 
manual  o{x;rations  cheap  and  efficient 
for  some  phases  of  its  accounting  work, 
it  uses  a  magnetic  memory  drum,  the 
Distributon,  to  control  its  inventories. 
More  precisely,  the  drum  tallies  in¬ 
coming  orders  (which  arrive  at  the 
late  of  15,000  a  day  at  peak  seasons,  or 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  2,000  a  day  in  dull 
times)  and  performs  with  10  operators 
the  work  that  150  clerks  would  do 
manually.  Moreover,  says  Faierson,  it 
keeps  inventories  better  balanced  and 
gives  top  service  to  customers  even  at 
|;eak  periods. 

Simplicity  Is  Best.  In  three  years. 
Faierson  said,  the  Distributon  grew 
from  a  dream  to  a  reality.  Hut,  he 
insisted.  "We  sincerely  believe  that 
the  reason  wc  have  come  uj)  with  a 
practical  result  is  that  we  did  not  trv 
to  see  how  much,  but  rather  how  little 
the  device  had  to  do  to  be  economical. 

.  .  .  .Many  an  installation  has  failed 
only  because  management  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  it  do  more  than  is  efficient¬ 
ly  possible.” 

The  Distributon  sorts  figures  into 
39,000  classifications,  adding  as  it  sorts 
and  registering  all  totals  for  instant 
visibility.  Its  speed  is  such  that  ten 
operators  simultaneously  “pour  in  fig¬ 
ures  as  fast  as  their  fingers  can  fly  .  .  . 
yet  never  keep  jiace  with  the  capacity 
of  the  machine.”  .\niong  its  operating 
problems  is  the  fact  that  a  skilled  en¬ 
gineer  is  required  to  service  it,  and 
that  annual  maintenance  costs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  equal  five  to  10  jjer  cent  of 
the  initial  investment. 

Faierson  spoke  at  a  session  presided 
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over  by  .Albert  H.  Kindler,  controller 
of  the  Ci.  M.  McKelvey  C^oinpany, 
^’oungstown.  At  another  session,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  B. 
Dozier,  controller.  Smith’s  Oakland, 
California,  tb.e  general  subject  of  elec¬ 
tronics  was  discussed  by  Everett  S. 
Calhoun,  manager,  electronics  data 
processing  research,  in  the  economics 
division  of  Stanford  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Palo  .\lto,  (California.  This  group 
is  working  on  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tronic  computers,  data  handling  ma- 
(hines,  and  other  advanced  electronic 
devices  to  business  problems. 

Present-Day  Applications.  Calhoun 
urged  retailers  not  to  wait  for  "versa¬ 
tile  and  complicated  robots”  but  to 
utilize  at  once  some  of  the  “very  prom¬ 
ising  and  simpler  electronic  devices  on 
selected  jobs  which  have  high  clerical 
costs.”  He  recommended  for  retail  at¬ 
tention  the  punched  garment  tags 
which  can  be  fed  into  readers;  the 
magnetic  drum  devices  which  can  keep 
inventory  records;  the  possibility  of 
designing  sales  checks  so  that  they  can 
be  analyzed  by  electronic  machines 
ivithout  the  use  of  jiunched  cards. 

Magnetic  devices,  (lalhoun  said,  can 
serve  as  accounts  receivable  ledgers; 
one  reel  of  magnetic  tajre  or  one  large 
drum  coidd  record  over  100,000  ac¬ 
counts,  he  said.  “It  could  either  au¬ 
thorize  recjuestetl  credit  or  refer  the 
facts  to  a  superior.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
reason  why  so-called  ‘human  judg¬ 
ment’  is  recjuired  for  this  operation.” 

Electronic  record  keeping  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  would  require  num- 
l.'eriiig  customer  accounts;  for  accounts 
payable,  each  vendor  account  would 
have  to  be  numbered;  for  inventory 
records,  every  item  in  stock  would 
need  its  number.  “.Although  this  is 
indeed  a  nuisance,”  he  admitted,  “the 


labor  it  will  save  in  sales  analysis  and 
inventory  recording  will  result  in  a  net 
economy.” 

When  electronic  inethcxls  are  fully 
realized,  Calhoun  predicted,  there  will 
be  much  less  printing  of  paper  records 
than  at  present.  Where  printing  is  re- 
cjuired,  however,  high  s|jeed  printers 
will  do  the  work.  (Some  now  used  in 
scientific  work  print  600  lines  a  sec¬ 
ond.)  Retail  profit,  he  said,  will  bene¬ 
fit  through  better  control  of  opera¬ 
tions,  quicker  rejxirts,  and  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  jiersonnel  costs. 

Expense  Center  Accounting 

Harvard’s  figures  on  the  year  1953 
show  department  store  expense  at  33.8 
per  cent  of  sales,  the  highest  ratio 
since  19-10.  (Professor  .Malcolm  P. 
McNair’s  analysis  of  the  Harvard  fig¬ 
ures,  delivered  at  the  controllers’  con¬ 
vention,  was  reported  in  detail  in  the 
June  issue  of  .Stores.) 

(Controllers,  however,  now  have  a 
new  tool  for  measuring  and  paring 
expense— the  new  expense  accounting 
manual  of  the  (Controllers’  (Congress. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  McNair  with  the  assistance 
of  two  other  members  of  the  manual 
committee;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  part¬ 
ner,  Touche,  Niven,  Hailey  R:  Smart, 
New  York,  and  .Alfred  G.  Mayor,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  systems  division  of  S.  D. 
Leidesdorf  R:  (Co.,  New  York.  .At  the 
same  session,  L.  (C.  Hobert,  controller 
of  (Cimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  store’s  experience  in 
installing  and  using  the  new  system, 
(ieorge  W.  Hall,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Raphael  Weill  R:  (Com¬ 
pany,  .San  Francisco,  jiresided. 

“Studying  jiroduction  records  can 
lead  us  into  many  tliflerent  avenues,” 
Hobert  explained.  He  warned  that 
some  supervisors  and  tlepartment 
heads  may  be  on  the  defensive  when 
productivity  tlrops,  and  that  it  is  the 
(ontroller’s  job  “to  instill  the  spirit  in 
them  to  work  towards  a  constant  pro¬ 
ductivity  goal.”  He  jxrinted  out  that 
high  costs  can  come  from  low-  prixluc- 
tivity  or  from  “too  much  productivity” 
—the  performance  of  unnecessary  work 
as,  for  instance,  the  ordering  of  too 
many  small  (|uantities  or  the  receipt  of 
too  many  partial  shipments. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  more  systematized  and  automatic  a  basic  stock  control  sys¬ 
tem  becomes,  the  more  need  there  is  to  assure  quick  responsive¬ 
ness  to  changes  in  customer  demand.  These  changes  may  be 
superficial  or  affect  only  the  novelty  or  non-basic  stock,  but 
sometimes  they  signal  that  an  item  is  graduating  into  the  basic 
category.  The  want  slip  system,  is  in  theory,  an  ideal  way  of 
keeping  close  track  of  customer  demand;  in  practice,  it  often 
disappoints.  In  this  very  thorough  report.  36  stores  tell  how 
effectively  their  want  slip  systems  now  operate ;  eight  stores  tell 
why  they  have  discontinued  the  use  of  want  slips. 


Want  Slip  Systems 


By  William  T.  Bonwich 

Professor  of  Marketing,  College  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


"■■N  order  to  present  retail  manage- 
ments  with  current  information  on 
the  methods  of  operation  of  want  slip 
systems  by  department  stores,  the  writ¬ 
er  conducted  a  nationwide  mail  survey 
of  department  stores  whose  dollar  vol¬ 
umes  ranged  from  $3  million  to  $150 
million  annually.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  125  department  stores,  and  re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  52  stores. 

In  tabulating  the  questionnaire  it 
was  found  that  36  stores  or  69  per  cent 
of  the  total  had  want  slip  systems  or¬ 
ganized  in  their  stores,  and  that  16  or 
31  per  cent  did  not.  Assuming  that 
this  sample  is  representative,  it  would 
mean  that  only  seven  out  of  10  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  U.  S.  have  a  formal 
want  slip  system.  Of  the  stores  which 
do  not  now  have  a  want  slip  system, 
eight  of  them  or  50  per  cent  had  sucli 
a  system  at  one  time  but  have  discon¬ 
tinued  it. 

Duties  of  the  Salesperson.  In  all  of 

the  36  stores  using  the  want  slip  system 
the  salespeople  are  required  to  turn  in 
a  want  slip  whenever  a  customer 
leaves  the  department  without  making 
a  purchase  for  at  least  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

a)  The  item  requested  is  regularly 
carried  but  is  currentlv  out  of 


stock. 

1))  The  item  requested  is  not  in  the 
department’s  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

c)  The  item  requested  was  previously 
carried  in  stock  l)ut  is  now  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Four  stores  request  the  salespeople 
to  611  in  the  want  slip  “where  requests 
for  wanted  merchandise  are  running 
low.”  One  store  also  has  salespeople 
611  out  a  want  slip  when  “a  substitute 
article  is  accepted  by  the  customer.” 

Twenty-three  stores  require  their 
salespeople  to  turn  in  want  slips  daily, 
even  when  they  have  not  had  requests 
for  merchandise  not  in  stock.  When 
this  situation  occurs  the  stores  instruct 
their  salespeople  to  write:  “I  lost  no 
sales  today,”  or  “No  wants”  across  the 
lace  of  the  want  slip.  The  other  13 
sutres  require  their  salespeople  to  turn 
in  want  slips  only  on  those  days  when 
they  receive  requests  for  merchandise 
that  they  cannot  611. 

Instruction  and  Training.  In  all  the 

stores,  the  initial  training  in  the  use 
of  want  slips  was  given  to  the  sales¬ 
people  by  the  buyer  or  the  assistant 
buyer,  by  the  service  manager  or  sec¬ 
tion  manager,  or  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment.  In  six  stores  the  initial 


training  was  given  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment  or  section  manager  and  the 
on-the-job  training  was  left  to  the 
buyer  or  the  assistant  buyer. 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks 
the  survey  revealed  in  want  slip  sys¬ 
tems  was  that  salespeople  tlo  not  take 
sulheient  time  to  611  out  the  slips  prop¬ 
erly  and,  in  many  instances,  don’t 
l)other  to  611  them  out  at  all.  This 
occurs  even  in  stores  where  the  system 
is  supposed  to  require  them  to  hand 
in  want  slips  every  day.  In  an  attempt 
to  combat  this  resistance  to  the  system, 
all  36  stores  used  meetings  with  their 
salespeople  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  cooperation.  Three  stores 
also  used  their  comparison  shoppers  to 
check  on  whether  individual  sales¬ 
people  were  611ing  out  want  slips. 

While  all  the  stores  held  these  meet¬ 
ings,  their  frequency  varied  consider¬ 
ably.  In  18  stores  the  buyers  had  a 
tlaily  review  with  their  salespeople  on 
want  slips.  In  eight  stores  the  buyers 
held  “periodic”  meetings.  In  three 
stores  the  buyers  held  “j>eriotlic”  meet¬ 
ings  and  invited  the  comparison  shop 
pers  to  speak  to  the  salespeople.  Hold¬ 
ing  these  meetings  was  not  the  buyers’ 
responsibility  in  every  store,  however. 
In  four  stores  the  section  managers, 
floor  supervisors,  or  service  managers 
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condiified  meetings.  No  frequency 
was  given  in  any  of  these  four  cases. 

In  two  stores  the  training  department 
representatives  held  meetings  for  the 
salespeople.  Here  again  no  mention 
of  fre(|uency  was  made.  In  one  store 
the  merchandise  manager  held  want 
slip  meetings  with  salespeople  “occa¬ 
sionally.” 

From  this  information  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  27  out  of  36  stores  the  buyer 
was  responsible  for  developing  the 
salespeople’s  cooperation  in  the  use  of 
want  slips,  .^t  this  point,  a  useful  gen¬ 
eralization  can  be  made  on  the  success 
of  a  want  slip  system;  If  the  buyer  is 
not  sold  on  its  merits,  it  will  fail. 

Using  the  Information.  The  buyer  was 
held  responsible  by  24  stores  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  want  slips.  In  eight  of 
these  24  stores  the  information  on  the 
want  slip  was  passed  on  no  further. 
Four  stores  had  the  buyer  prepare 
want  slip  reports  in  duplicate;  one 
copy  was  kept  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  copy  was  sent  to  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager.  In  10  stores 
where  the  buyers  prepared  want  slip 
reports,  one  copy  was  retained  by  the 
buyer  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the 
general  merchandise  manager.  Two 
stores  had  buyers  prepare  want  slip 
reports  for  the  divisional  merchandise 
manager  as  well  as  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Twelve  of  the  reporting  stores  had 
clericals  collect  and  tabulate  the  want 
slip  information.  Five  of  these  stores 
had  the  clericals  prepare  tabulations 
for  the  buyer  and  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  managers.  Another  five  stores 
had  the  want  slip  tabulations  sent  to 
the  buyer,  the  divisional  merchandise 
managers  and  the  general  merchandise 
I  manager.  One  store  had  the  tabulated 
I  reports  sent  to  the  buyer,  the  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  an  assistant  to  man¬ 
agement.  .And  one  store  (doing  over 
$10  million  annually)  had  the  tabulat¬ 
ed  reports  sent  to  the  buyer,  the  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  and  the 
store  president. 

The  want  slip  reports,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  prepared  by  the  buy¬ 
er  or  by  the  clericals,  are  usually  pre¬ 
pared  daily,  every  three  days,  or  week¬ 
ly-  It  is  interesting  to  observe  again 
j:  that  in  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 

i 


stores,  the  detail  work  involved  in  the 
want  slip  system  was  done  by  the 
buyer. 

Handling  the  Customer.  When  the 
merchandise  is  not  in  stock  and  the 
customer  refuses  to  accept  a  substitute, 

1 1  stores  insist  that  the  salespersoti 
call  the  buyer,  the  assistant  buyer  or 
some  designated  |x;rson.  Twenty-five 
stores  do  not  make  provisions  for  any 
customer  follow-up. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "If  the 
customer  will  not  wait  for  a  special 
order,  do  you  buy  at  retail  from  your 
competitors  in  order  to  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  going  elsewhere?”,  15 
stores  said  “yes,”  eight  stores  said 
"no,”  and  13  stores  said  “at  times,” 
“on  rare  occasions”  and  “in  certain 
departments  only.” 

Appraisals  of  Systems.  Twenty-one 
stores  said  they  felt  that  their  want 
slip  systems  achieve  the  desired  results 
and  justify  the  expense  involved.  Of 
these  21  stores,  however,  only  one  was 
really  enthusiastic.  Most  stores  quali¬ 
fied  their  favorable  appraisals  with 
such  comments  as;  “Needs  full  support 
of  management”;  “Depends  on  the 
buyer”;  “Only  if  close  attention  is 
given,  and  it  is  a  very  tough  problem 
to  supervise.” 

Nine  stores  do  not  believe  that  their 
want  slip  systems  achieve  the  desired 
results;  six  called  their  w'ant  slip  sys¬ 
tems  partially  successful. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  a  want 
slip  system,  it  is  amazing  to  note  that 
over  half  of  the  stores  responding  said, 
“Little  or  no  expense  is  involved.” 
Perhaps  there  is  little  out-of-pocket 
expense  incurred  in  running  a  want 
slip  system,  other  than  the  printing  of 
forms,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  so  many  people  failed  to  see  the 
indirect  expenses  involved.  F'or  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  the  time  spent  in  train¬ 
ing  salespeople  and  the  time  spent  by 
executives,  particularly  buyers,  in  pre¬ 
paring  reports  and  tabulating  want 
slips.  It  certainly  appears  that  unless 
a  want  slip  system  is  properly  organ¬ 
ized  and  the  information  properly 
utilized,  a  great  deal  of  waste  is  in¬ 
curred.  Although  it  may  not  Ije  meas¬ 
ured  accurately,  a  want  slip  system  in¬ 
volves  expense  and  an  ineffective  want 
slip  system  means  non-productive 


expense. 

Th«  Non-Us«rs.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  letters  received  from  stores 
that  had  want  slip  systems  at  one  time 
but  have  since  discontinued  them; 

“Looking  back  over  the  many  years, 

1  believe  that  every  type  of  want  slip 
system  and  follow-up  has  been  used  in 
our  store,  and  have  found  that  none 
can  be  satisfactorily  operated  and 
worthy  of  their  expense. 

“Our  merchandise  division  is  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  divisional  level;  each  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  through 
his  secretary  operates  a  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  reviewed  weekly  with 
the  department  manager  at  their 
weekly  conference.  At  the  same  time, 
never-out  lists  are  discussed,  and  we 
lielieve  that  between  these  systems  we 
have  a  more  intimate  and  controllable 
situation. 

“We  have  not  used  want  slips  in  our 
company  for  a  great  many  years. 
While  the  theory  of  want  slips  sounds 
good,  we  found  they  were  impractical 
and,  furthermore,  did  not  bring  re¬ 
sults.” 

“We  have  felt  that  a  continued  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  stocks,  particularly  on 
basic  items,  was  more  important,  and 
would  insure  our  having  a  complete 
basic  stock  at  all  times.  As  you  know, 
the  big  chains  do  an  outstanding  job 
in  keeping  their  stocks  of  merchandise 
complete  at  all  times.  This  has  come 
about  by  their  very  strong  insistence 
that  mandatory  checks  be  made  at 
scheduled  times.” 

“We  had  a  want  slip  system  for  years 
and  did  most  of  the  things  about 
which  you  ask  in  your  questionnaire. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  but  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory  in  spite  of 
all  management  could  do.  Too  many 
buyers  felt  that  want  slips  were  a 
criticism  and  did  not  accept  them 
gracefully  from  their  salespeople,  and 
the  salespeople  very  quickly  got  into 
the  habit  of  writing  ‘No  Wants'  on 
their  slips  every  night.  This  created 
criticism  which  was  out  of  proportion 
to  any  results  that  might  have  been 
obtained. 

“A  want  slip  system  is  generally  used 
for  two  things;  (1)  Merchandise  which 
is  out;  (2)  Merchandise  which  you  do 
not  carry  but  maybe  should  or  should 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Operations  -  People  -  Profits 


Store  management  and  personnel  executives  have  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  securing  better  profits  in  spite  of  rising  costs. 


workshops  were  features  of 
the  joint  three-day  conference  of 
the  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  held  in  Pittsburgh  May  17  to 
May  19.  All  of  the  11  sessions  of  the 
conference  were  programmed  on  the 
theme  of  how  to  operate  stores  more 
profitably  in  spite  of  rising  costs  and 
with  no  prospect  of  improvement  in 
margins.  One  of  the  workshops,  an  all 
day  session  of  the  two  Groups,  was  on 
the  development  of  executive  and 
managerial  personnel;  the  second,  for 
the  Store  Management  Group,  studied 
the  use  of  work  sampling  techniques 
to  analyze  and  improve  operations. 

At  other  sessions  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group,  the  speeches  and 
panel  discussions  covered  transporta¬ 
tion  and  delivery  problems  and  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  and  merchandise  handling. 
Separate  sessions  of  the  Personnel 
Group  were  devoted  to  payroll  costs 
and  wage  administration,  employment 
standards  and  basic  training. 

Some  Management  Goals.  Irwin  D. 
Wolf,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Kaufmann’s  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Executive  Committee, 
addressed  the  opening  session.  He  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  drawn-out  emergency 
of  operating  his  store  under  strike  con¬ 
ditions  had  demonstrated  the  import¬ 
ance  of  flexibility  and  revealed  unex¬ 
pected  reserves  of  ability  in  workers 
when  they  were  released  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  over-specialization. 


Charles  B.  Potter,  general  manager 
of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Personnel  Groiqj,  called  for  strict¬ 
er  control  of  employee  performance 
and  better  organization  discipline. 
If  this  is  not  done.  Potter  warned,  “in 
the  end,  we  may  have  many  more 
siqjervisors  than  we  can  afford  ‘who 
get  along  well’  with  their  subordinates 
but  who,  in  the  process,  have  allowed 
the  development  of  costly  and  morale¬ 
lowering  practices  which  top  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  tolerate  in  the  aggregate 
and  still  stay  in  profitable  business.” 

William  E.  Shamski,  vice  president 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  and  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group,  said 
that  short-range  attempts  to  cut  costs 
should  give  way  to  a  scientific  apprais¬ 
al  of  each  operation  and  a  precise 
weighing  of  the  cost  of  each  customer 
service  against  the  cost  (in  lower  sales 
or  lost  customers)  of  eliminating  it. 
Service  cutbacks  in  themselves  are  not 
a  proper  goal  for  department  stores,  he 
said:  the  objective  should  be  to  main¬ 
tain  all  necessary  services,  and  even 
to  add  some,  while  still  lowering  ex¬ 
penses  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

Operations  Analysis 

Scientific  methods  of  investigating 
and  improving  retail  operations  were 
discussed,  and  one  such  method— sta¬ 
tistical  samjding— was  studied  in  detail, 
at  the  Store  Management  Group’s 
workshop  session.  Store  managements 


must  adopt  scientific  techniques  if 
they  are  to  survive  profitably,  said  Dr. 
David  Bendel  Hertz,  director  of  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  Plastics  Division  of 
Cxlanese  Gorporation.  “Other  enter¬ 
prises  have  met  similar  challenges 
through  the  use  of  new  techniques,” 
he  pointed  out,  “and  I  believe  it  will 
be  demonstrated  that  the  store  can 
and  must  use  them  also.  .  .  .  The  key 
to  higher  profits  is  satisfactory  control 
of  the  entire  retail  process.” 

Returns  Control.  Statistical  sampling 
is  an  engineering  technique  especially 
useful  to  retailing  because  of  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  the  retail  operation 
and  the  high  number  of  variable  ele¬ 
ments  produced  by  contact  with  so 
many  individual  customers.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Dr.  Hertz  used  the  problem  of 
returns.  Granting  that  many  of  them, 
perhaps  most,  are  the  faidt  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  there  remains  a  large  number 
which  are  the  fault  of  the  store.  “If 
you  could  cut  returns  caused  by  the 
store  in  half,  what  would  this  be  worth 
to  you?”  he  asked.  “In  my  business 
each  and  every  return,  complaint  or 
credit  allowance  is  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  and  control  procedures  have 
been  successfidly  established  to  keep 
these  within  very  low  limits.  Retailers 
cannot  do  the  same  with  every  return, 
but  sampling  jMocedures  will  enable 
you  to  perform  a  very  adequate  an¬ 
alysis. 

“How  many  returns  are  due  to  (1) 
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delivery  delays,  (2)  false  promise  of 
delivery,  (3)  merchandise  not  as  or¬ 
dered,  (4)  im|jerfecl  or  damaged  mer¬ 
chandise,  (5)  shortages,  (6)  incorrect 
price  or  other  charges,  (7)  customer 
not  at  home,  (8)  overselling  and 
poor  advice  by  salesperson?  Such 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  appeals 
to  the  shopper— but  they  can  be  solved, 
first  by  finding  out  what  they  are  and 
then  establishing  methods  of  control 
to  improve  departmental  and  over-all 
performance.” 

Sampling  Technique.  The  actual  tech¬ 
nique  of  using  random  sampling  for 
operations  analysis  was  described  by 
Dr.  Russell  L.  Ackoff,  of  the  Case  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  He  took  the 
audience  step  by  step  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  a  research  statistician  would  use 
to  prcxluce  decision-guiding  data  on 
two  types  of  problems.  Dr.  .\ckoff’s 
purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  by 
the  use  of  statistical  sampling  tech¬ 
niques,  management  could  test  many 
combinations  of  controllable  operat¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  select  the  most 
profitable  one.  To  test  all  the  possible 
variations  of  an  operation  by  actual 
practice  would  be  impractical  or  im¬ 
possible;  the  statistical  sampling  meth¬ 
od,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  evaluate  any  number  of  alterna¬ 
tive  fxrlicies  very  quickly  and  without 
disrupting  current  operations. 

The  first  type  of  problem  Dr.  Ackoff 
dealt  with  statistically  was  what  he 
called  “the  waiting  line.”  Customers 
come  to  a  counter;  or  shipments  come 
to  the  receiving  room;  or  merchandise 
arrives  at  a  loading  dock  for  delivery. 
These  require  service  or  prcxressing. 
Operating  problems  arise  because  of 
either  too  much  or  too  little  demand 
on  the  service  facilities.  Dr.  Ackoff 
explained;  “By  increasing  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  labor  and  equipment  we  can 
decrease  waiting  time  and  the  losses 
in  business  which  result  from  waiting 
lines.  What  we  would  like  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  sum  of  these  two  costs:  costs  of 
ojieration  and  costs  due  to  waiting.” 

.\s  a  specific  example,  he  took  the 
jiroblem  of  determining  how  many  de¬ 
livery  trucks  a  store  should  operate. 
He  showed  how’  he  could  “run  the 
delivery  system  on  pajjer”  with  fleets 
of  different  sizes  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions;  determine  actual  cost  of  deliv¬ 


ery  delay  and  relate  this  to  the  cost  of 
speedier  delivery;  take  into  account  all 
kinds  of  variables,  even  down  to  driver 
absenteeism  and  bad  weather;  and 
evaluate  the  cost  and  profitability  of 
|x)licies  involving  varying  numbers  of 
trucks,  varying  hours  of  overtime,  use 
of  supplemental  hired  facilities  and 
other  proposed  solutions. 

Cost  of  the  Research.  “.After  the  study 
of  the  initial  distribution  of  delivery 
requirements  and  delivery  time  has 
been  completed,”  Dr.  Ackoff  said,  “the 
actual  sampling  procedure  .  .  .  can  l)e 
set  up  so  that  it  could  l)e  carried  out 
by  a  clerk  equipj>ed  with  a  desk  calcu¬ 
lator.  Such  a  clerk,  in  one  day,  could 
easily  test  about  a  year’s  o(>eration  of 
a  number  of  fleet  sizes.  By  the  use  of 
relatively  simple  electronic  computers, 
the  same  computations  could  be  jier- 
formed  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

“Ill  most  cases,  the  total  cost  of  such 
a  study  would  be  very  low'  compared 
with  the  annual  savings  it  can  yield. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  conservative  to  say 
that  such  a  study  might  easily  pay  for 
itself  in  the  savings  it  yields  in  only 
one  month’s  operations.” 

The  second  type  of  problem  Ackoff 
discussed  concerns  the  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  equipment.  Here 
the  two  extreme  solutions  are  (1)  to 
wait  for  breakdown  and  then  repair  or 
replace  and  (2)  to  schedule  preventive 
maintenance  or  replacement  at  such 
frequency  that  an  item  never  fails. 
Usually  the  solution  lies  l>etween  the 
two  extremes;  the  problem  is  to  deter¬ 
mine,  for  each  type  of  equipment,  the 
most  economical  time  schedule  for 
preventive  maintenance  or  replace¬ 
ment.  Using  a  hypothetical  case  of 
cash  register  equipment.  Dr.  Ackoff 
built  up  a  collection  of  hypothetical 
data  showing  the  average  length  of 
time  the  registers  operate  between 
breakdowns;  a  “distribution”  of  break- 
dow'ns;  average  cost  of  repairing  single 
unit  breakdowns,  and  the  cost  per  unit 
of  preventive  maintenance  done  simul¬ 
taneously  for  all  registers.  Then,  using 
the  random  sampling  technique,  he  set 
up  tables  showing  probable  life  of 
each  of  1 5  cash  registers  before  break- 
tlown.  It  was  then  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  costs  of  individual  repairs 
with  the  costs  of  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  service  at  varying  time  intervals. 


“The  computations,”  he  concluded, 
“are  very  simple  and  can  be  |)erformed 
rapidly  once  the  basic  information 
concerning  frequency  of  breakdowns 
and  repair  costs  has  been  obtained.  . .  . 
The  method  is  applicable  to  many 
other  types  of  problems.  Its  great  ad¬ 
vantage  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
fact  that  no  interruption  of  normal 
operation  is  required  to  get  the  re¬ 
quired  answer.” 

Macy  Telephone  Experience.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  manager  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  service  department,  Macy’s,  New 
York,  described  how'  sampling  tech¬ 
niques  were  applied  to  measure  and 
control  the  tjuality  of  Macy’s  tele¬ 
phone  service.  Three  elements  were 
measured:  service  availability,  based 
on  the  number  of  “busies”  and  “call¬ 
backs”:  quality  of  jjerformance,  based 
on  the  operator’s  sjieed,  tone  and  ac¬ 
curacy;  and  cost,  based  on  the  relation 
of  actual  production  to  budgeted  pro¬ 
duction. 

.As  to  service  availability,  a  100  per 
cent  standard  would  mean  no  “busies” 
or  “call-backs”  at  any  time.  The  cost 
of  this  would  l>e  prohibitive;  the  Macy 
standard  is  set  at  88  |jer  cent. 

Quality  is  jx)int  scored  by  applying 
a  scaled  rating  table  to  errors  recorded 
in  a  sampling  of  200  calls  a  month 
made  into  the  switchboard  by  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company.  The  goal 
at  the  PBX  board  is  95  j)er  cent.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  the  telephone  order  service  is 
checked  by  400  observations  a  month 
made  by  supervisors;  in  each  category 
(speed,  tone  and  accuracy)  jjer  cent  of 
errors  to  total  calls  is  computed  and 
scored  on  a  scaled  rating  sheet.  The 
goal  is  90  per  cent. 

McCarthy  reported  that  this  meas¬ 
uring  system  has  provided  objectives 
and  incentives  for  l)oth  executives  and 
staff.  In  the  case  of  the  order-taking 
operators,  the  service  samplings  are 
rotated  and  individual  evaluations 
and  interviews  follow.  “We  believe,” 
he  said,  “it  has  improved  the  day  to 
day  operation  of  the  order-taking 
people,  as  well  as  the  general  level  of 
customer  service.” 

Hudson's  Floor  Managers.  U'lst  year, 
at  The  |.  U.  Hudson  Company,  work 
sampling  was  used  to  verify  a  general 
observation  that  floor  managers  were 
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being  loaded  with  too  many  details 
extraneous  to  the  jobs  for  which  they 
were  needed,  and  to  determine  how 
their  working  time  was  actually  dis¬ 
tributed  over  different  kinds  of  jobs. 
Charles  F.  Zekind,  Hudson’s  director 
of  work  simplification,  described  the 
experiment.  The  sampling  technique 
was  suitable,  he  explained,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  conducting  time  stud¬ 
ies  on  a  selling  floor. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  three  major 
elements  of  a  floor  manager’s  job  were 
to  represent  the  customer  on  returns 
and  adjustments;  to  see  that  service 
was  provided  for  the  customer,  and  to 
interpret  management  p>olicies  and 
procedures  to  the  employees. 

Since  other  jobs  had  gradually  been 
added  to  these  primary  functions,  the 
study  made  observations  of  seven  ele¬ 
ments:  providing  and  checking  serv¬ 
ice;  customer  contact;  business  tele¬ 
phone  calls;  detail  work;  business  con¬ 
tacts  other  than  telephone:  supervisory 
duties;  and  non-productive  time.  Out 
of  150  floor  managers,  19  were  chosen 
for  observation,  the  choice  being  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  store.  To  obtain  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  accuracy,  it  was 
determined  that  approximately  2,000 
observations  should  be  made,  or  about 
100  per  person.  “This  would  mean,’’ 
Zekind  explained,  “that  no  one  person 
would  have  enough  observations  made 
on  him  to  determine  the  exact  distri¬ 
bution  of  that  person’s  time,  but  if  we 
added  them  all  together,  we  would 
have  a  highly  accurate  picture  of  a 
typical  floor  manager’s  distribution  of 
his  time.’’ 

Zekind  explained  the  random  tech¬ 
nique  by  which  a  time  schedule  for 
taking  observations  was  set  up.  “Only 
the  sampler,’’  he  said,  “knew  when 
the  next  observation  would  be  made 
and  since  the  schedule  was  not  given 
to  the  floor  managers,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  change  their 
work  habits.” 

A  most  important  point  was  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  project  in  advance  to  the 
people  involved;  to  tell  them  why  the 
study  was  being  made,  and  erase  any 
connotations  of  spying.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  study,  many  difficulties 
tvpical  of  department  store  conditions 


were  encountered,  and  in  this  case- 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
during  the  Christmas  season.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  sampler  had  difficulties  in 
getting  around  the  store  and  finding 
the  object  of  his  observation.  The 
study  required  30  days  of  one  person’s 
time  for  observation. 

Hudson’s  primary  interest  was  in 
finding  out  how  much  of  the  floor 
manager’s  time  was  going  into  detail 
work  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of 
the  floor  manager’s  basic  job.  The 
findings  showed  that  the  checking  of 
service  and  customer  contact  consumed 
only  two  and  a  half  hours  of  a  typical 
floor  manager’s  day.  As  a  result  of  the 
study,  management  re-evaluated  the 
job,  feeling,  said  Zekind,  that  “the 
time  spent  on  detail  work  and  other 
items  left  a  very  small  percentage  of 
time  for  checking  of  service  and  cus¬ 
tomer  contact.  Therefore,  we  broke 
the  job  down  into  two  separate  jobs. 
One  of  these  we  now  call  a  section 
manager  and  his  basic  job  is  to  be  out 
on  the  selling  floor  and  provide  service 
to  the  customer.  We  created  another 
job,  of  service  representative,  to  handle 
the  adjustment  work,  detail  paper 
work  and  a  great  part  of  the  supervis¬ 
ory  duties.”  Each  covers  more  than  one 
department.  A  few  people  were  added 
to  the  quota,  however,  and  this,  com¬ 
mented  Zekind,  is  “one  of  the  few 
cases  where  a  study  like  this  actually 
meant  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people.  However,  here  we  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  providing  the  biggest  item  a 
department  store  has  to  sell:  service.” 

Merchandise  Handling.  William  Gran- 
ert,  store  superintendent  of  Ed.  Schus¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  described  that  store’s  expense 
control  methods  as  applied  to  mer¬ 
chandise  handling.  He  was  one  of  a 
panel  of  four  speakers  at  a  Store  Man¬ 
agement  session  which  also  covered 
simplified  selling.  Thomas  P.  Liston, 
vice  president  of  Mandel  Bros.,  was 
chairman  of  the  session,  and  the  other 
speakers  were  Raymond  Bianchi,  di¬ 
rector  of  store  planning,  Goldblatt 
Bros.,  Inc.;  S.  }.  Fosdick,  vice  president 
and  general  operating  manager,  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.,  and  James  Garfield, 
receiving  and  marking  manager,  Hud¬ 
son’s  Northland. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  changes 
at  Schuster’s  has  been  a  systematic  in¬ 
crease  in  clerk  wraps,  for  both  take- 
withs  and  delivery  sales,  Granert  re- 
jrorted.  Clerk-wrap  for  delivery  sales  is 
new,  but  Granert’s  estimate  was  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  can  be 
packaged  by  clerks.  On  take-withs, 
there  are  only  two  spots  in  the  store 
now  where  wrappers  are  employed:  in 
better  dresses  and  men’s  clothing. 

Executive  Development 

The  development  of  sound  execu¬ 
tive  organizations  was  the  topic  of  the 
unusual  all-day  program  in  which 
both  the  Store  Management  and  the 
Personnel  Groups  took  part.  The 
morning  was  devoted  to  presentations 
by  a  team  from  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Center  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  group  that  has  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  organization  surveys  and  jjer- 
sonnel  development  programs  in  many 
industrial  companies  and  in  several 
retail  organizations,  including  Allied, 
-AMC  and  Sears  Roebuck.  Later  in 
the  day,  the  audience  split  up  into 
four  workshop  groups  to  study  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  problem,  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  men  acting  as 
conference  leaders.  David  E.  Babcock, 
personnel  director  of  The  Dayton 
Company,  was  chairman  for  the  day. 

Planning  for  the  Future.  Robert  K. 
Burns,  professor  of  business  and  social 
science  at  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  counted  off  some  facts  about 
the  need  for  leader  development  pro¬ 
grams.  He  said:  (1)  There  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  trained  managers  and  leaders 
ttxlay:  (2)  The  shortage  will  grow  ’ 
more  acute  because  the  average  age  of  | 
present  management  personnel  is  high  ■ 
(for  senior  executives,  55  years),  and  i 
because  an  expanding  economy  will 
demand  more  executives;  (3)  With 
the  development  of  seniority  systems 
and  pension  plans,  hiring  from  outside 
for  top  positions  is  becoming  both 
more  difficult  and  more  risky.  There¬ 
fore,  he  concluded,  it  is  imperative 
that  business  managements  plan  sys¬ 
tematically  to  develop  their  future 
leaders  within  their  own  organizat¬ 
ions.  Without  a  realistic,  well-planned 
program  of  this  kind,  he  said,  .\ineri- 
can  business  will  suffer  acutely  from 
executive  shortage  during  the  next  10 
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or  15  years. 

Burns  and,  later,  the  other  Univers¬ 
ity  of  (diicago  sjreakers  tlisciissed  exec¬ 
utive  development  programs  in  three 
phases;  planning  the  management  or¬ 
ganization,  manning  it,  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  management  individuals. 

Planning.  I'he  first  step.  Burns  said, 
is  to  define  each  management  job  in 
terms  of  specific  duties,  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  authority.  These  tlefinitions 
should  also  spell  out  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  management  jobs 
themselves  and  between  middle  man¬ 
agement  and  top  management.  Next, 
the  specific  jiersonal  tpialifications 
needed  for  each  management  job 
should  be  determined  and  made  clear. 
Appraisal  of  the  present  management 
organization  follows,  with  each  execu¬ 
tive’s  present  performance  and  promo¬ 
tion  potential  being  analyzed. 

(Appraisal  and  review  programs,  it 
was  pointed  out,  should  he  carried  out 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  employee  attitudes  and 
morale  is  a  necessity  of  good  manage¬ 
ment:  in  large  and  growing  companies, 
attitude  surveys  to  measure  the  quality 
of  the  employee-employer  relationship 
are  useful.  Techniques  for  conducting 
attitude  surveys  and  drawing  up  em¬ 
ployee  inventories  were  discussed  later 
in  the  program  by  David  G.  Moore, 
professor  of  business  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Cdiicago.) 

The  Management  Inventory.  -At  this 
point,  management  should  be  ready  to 
set  down  in  written  or  chart  form  its 
present  and  future  executive  needs 
and  its  present  inventory  of  executive 
talent  to  fill  those  needs.  Burns  ex¬ 
hibited  samples  of  organization  con¬ 
trol  charts  showing  age  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  present  management  execu¬ 


tives;  how  soon  they  will  retire;  their 
capacity  for  development,  their  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  leadiness  for  promotion. 

Executive  development  shoidd  be 
gin,  of  course,  with  the  selection  of 
personnel  capable  of  ilevelopment. 
Burns  reportetl  that  research  has  shown 
(crtain  abilities  always  assoc  iated  witli 
success  in  management.  They  include 
the  ability  to  perceive  relationships 
that  are  not  obvious  and  to  fuse  appar¬ 
ently  unrelated  data  into  a  coherent 
whole:  reasoning  ability,  both  induc¬ 
tive  and  deductive:  emotional  matur¬ 
ity,  and  strong  job  motivation,  prob¬ 
ably  economic.  People  who  possess 
these  characteristics  w'ill  look  for  paths 
to  greater  responsibility  in  an  organ¬ 
ization.  To  provide  them  reejuires  a 
schedide  of  promotion  from  within, 
based  realistically  on  reserve  and  re¬ 
placement  needs  in  the  management 
groiqj. 

Systematized  Development.  The  de- 

veloiJinent  program  itself  should  start 
with  an  analysis  of  the  individual’s 
present  work  performance  and  capac¬ 
ity  and  the  training  he  would  recpiire 
for  a  higher  jxrsition.  Burns  showed 
the  form  in  which  control  charts 
might  be  developed  to  show  planned 
succession  within  a  dejjartment  over  a 
five-year  jjeriod,  and  details  of  planned 
development  programs  for  particidar 
individuals. 

Burns  enqihasized  the  importance 
of  systematizing  the  individual’s  clevel 
opment.  “  I  he  average  executive,”  he 
said,  “is  working  at  75  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Management’s  jolr  is  to  get 
the  other  25  jrer  cent  potential  realized 
in  action.  The  difference  between 
what  jieople  can  do  and  what  they  will 
do  may  be  the  difference  Iretween 
profit  and  loss.  .And  nobody  knows 
how  many  people  who  have  creative 


talent  in  management  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  are  discouraged  and  have 
their  growth  destroyed  by  lais.sez  faire 
methods.” 

Coaching.  I'he  development  of  exec¬ 
utive  skills  and  attitudes  by  on-the-job 
training  was  discussed  by  Howard  W. 
[olinson,  direc  tor  of  management  pro¬ 
jects  at  (Chicago’s  Industrial  Relations 
Genter.  Skills  are  developed  by  jrrac- 
tice,  said  johnson,  attitudes  by  in¬ 
volvement:  therefore,  “Yciu  must  allow 
peojjle  to  practice  essential  skills  and 
you  must  involve  them  seriously  in  the 
problems  of  the  organization.”  In 
both  rases,  the  quality  of  coaching— 
that  is.  contact  with  the  boss— is  im¬ 
portant.  The  coaching  role,  said 
Johnson,  shoidd  l:e  emphasized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  line  executive’s 
job;  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  train¬ 
ing  department.  Successful  coaching 
means  (1)  creation  of  confidence,  (2) 
assignment  to  the  individual  of  jobs 
within  his  present  skills,  (5)  delega- 
tiem,  letting  him  carry  the  assignment 
all  the  way  through  and  finally  (4) 
criticpie  and  follow-up.  Performance 
reviews  and  interviews  are  another  as- 
jiect  of  the  coaching  program. 

Additional  Methods.  In  a  listing  of 
other  techniques  always  or  often  used 
by  companies  with  systematic  execu¬ 
tive  development  programs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  adaptable  to  retailing 
were  included; 

V^isits  to  other  companies:  attend¬ 
ance  at  conference  programs  within  or 
outside  the  company:  management 
bidletins  and  lists  of  recommended 
reading:  study  courses,  including  man¬ 
agement  courses:  job  rotation  within 
the  department  and  in  different  de¬ 
partments:  special  training  positions: 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Cost  Control  in  Transportation, 
Receiving  and  Marking 


Pooled  Shipments 


I^ON-PROFIT  shipping  associations 
^  ^  have  proved  successful  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  freight  transportation, 
improving  service  and  saving  time. 
Seven  speakers  reported  this  gocxl  ex- 
|>erience  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
.S3rd  annual  convention  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  NRDG.\,  May  24-27  in  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

“Time  is  money  in  retailing.  Send¬ 
ing  your  merchandise  via  shippers’ 
association  takes  less  time  enroute,  as 
your  merchandise  moves  direct  from 
origin  to  destination  without  trans¬ 
ferring  or  extra  handling  in  transit. 

.  . .  Time  and  again  it  has  been  proven 
that  together  you  can  save:  divided 
you  will  pay.”  This  case  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  association  was  presented  by 
John  J.  Mundy  of  The  M.  O’Neil  Co., 
.\kron.  He  added  that  cooperative 
freight-handling  "has  done  more  to 
diminish  transportation  claims  than 
any  single  item  in  the  past  few  years.” 
.\t  O’Neil’s,  the  percentage  of  claims 
out  of  the  greater  New  York  area  has 
l>een  cut  to  nearly  zero. 


tected  by  the  proper  amounts  of  in¬ 
surance.  (6)  Set  a  hxed  sum  for  oper¬ 
ating  costs  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  average 
charge.  (7)  To  permit  maximum  sav¬ 
ings,  fill  rail  cars  or  trucks  to  capacity. 
(8)  rhe  manifest  should  be  written 
on  paper  with  carbon  duplicates. 
O’Neil’s  manifests  are  air-mailed  a  day 
before  receipt  of  the  merchandise,  thus 
facilitating  deliveries  upon  arrival  and 
keeping  shortages  at  a  minimum  by 
simplified  sorting  and  processing.  Re¬ 
ceiving  records  are  also  prepared  in 
advance  and  numbers  are  marked  on 
the  manifests,  thus  saving  extra  cleri¬ 
cal  work.  (9)  .\ppoint  a  board  of 
trustees  by  vote  of  the  members,  draw 
up  by-laws  and  articles  of  association. 

Mundy  cautioned  against  accepting 
as  a  member  any  industrial  receiver 
whose  tonnage  is  seasonable  or  partly 
undesirable  even  though  such  a  mem¬ 
ber  might  be  very  helpfid  in  filling 
cars.  When  organizing  details  are  com¬ 
pleted  all  resources  in  the  shipping 
area  should  be  notified  to  deliver  their 
merchandise  to  the  consolidation  dock 
where  checks  can  be  made  to  see  that 
merchandise  conforms  with  require¬ 
ments  and  bills  of  lading  can  be  issued. 


Setting  It  Up-  Mundy  outlined  the 
following  steps  for  organizing  a  ship¬ 
pers’  association:  (1)  Canvass  receiv¬ 
ers  in  the  particular  locality  to  find 
out  exactly  how  much  tonnage  can  be 
anticipated  and  then  see  if  an  associa¬ 
tion  can  secure  lower  costs  for  mem¬ 
bers  than  they  have  now.  (2)  If  there 
is  enough  tonnage,  locate  a  dock  to 
consolidate  the  freight  at  origin.  Local 
cartage  should  be  arranged  if  rail  serv¬ 
ice  is  used.  (3)  Seek  competent  person¬ 
nel  well  trained  in  traffic  matters.  (4) 
Restrict  merchandise  of  extraordinary 
value,  also  raw  rubber,  fertilizer,  chem¬ 
icals  and  any  items  having  a  harmful 
odor.  (5)  Members  should  be  pro¬ 


amounts  to  50  cents  per  hundred 
weight  or  fraction  thereof.  Winchel 
pointed  out  that  charges  for  a  ship 
ment  weighing  10  pounds  totals  only 
98  cents  in  comparison  with  $2.21  for 
express  charges.  Delivery  is  made  in 
Flint  on  the  third  morning  after  ship 
ment.  There  are  27  members. 

“One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
service  for  our  merchants  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  receive  regarding  their 
shipment  before  it  arrives,”  he  said. 
“Every  night  by  air  mail  U.  S.  Packing 
foiwartls  to  our  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  a  complete  ‘consist’  of  all  ship 
inents  which  states  the  name  of  the 
shipper,  weight  of  the  shipments,  the 
contents  of  the  packages  and  the  name 
of  the  store  the  shipment  is  for,  making 
it  possible  for  any  store  to  call  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  morning 
and  find  out  exactly  what  left  New 
Ycjrk  the  night  before  for  them.  They, 
in  turn,  can  release  their  newspaper 
advertising  on  this  merchandise  for 
three  days  hence  and  be  assured  that 
this  merchandise  will  be  in  Flint  in 
time  for  the  ad.  By  express  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  is  enroute  until 
the  shipment  arrives  at  the  back  door 
of  the  store.” 


Flint's  Operation.  .A.  M.  Winchel,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Smith-Bridgman 
Company,  Flint,  Mich.,  reported  on 
the  organization  last  fall  of  the  Flint 
Retail  Merchants  .Association.  Ship¬ 
ments  originating  in  New  York  are 
assembled  by  the  United  States  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Shipping  Company  at  Pier  67 
and  loaded  aboard  railroad  cars  by  the 
National  Carloading  Company.  .A 
Flint  trucking  company  picks  up  and 
delivers  locally.  This  concern  advances 
consolidation  and  freight  charges  to 
U.  S.  Packing  and  National  Carload¬ 
ing,  thus  consolidating  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  billing.  The  cartage  cost 


New  Orleans  Experience.  One  of  the 

older  associations,  the  New  Orleans  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  .Association,  which  had 
its  birth  in  July,  1951,  effected  savings 
in  traffic  costs  for  its  members  totalling 
.S65,000  in  1952  and  $67,000  in  1953. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  a  total  of  $22,500  was  saved. 
These  facts  were  reported  by  Dorothy 
Boucher  of  The  Leon  Godchaiix 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.  She 
said  that  the  maximum  rate  for  mem¬ 
bers,  namely,  $3.05  per  100  pounds,  is 
made  up  of  the  following  charges; 
t^onsolidation  by  U.  S.  Packing,  15 
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Julv.  1954 


RUSSELL  FENWICK 


Frank  R.  Russell,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group  for  the  1954-55  year.  H.  C.  Fenwick,  The  S.  Konn  Sons  Co., 
Washington,  D-  C.,  was  named  vice  chairman.  Elected  as  directors  were: 
Cecil  P.  Bell,  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co-,  Louisville;  Dorothy  Boucher,  The  Leon 
Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  Frank  A.  Danahy,  Burdine's, 
Miami;  Herbert  G.  Esterberg,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh; 
J.  L.  Fulco,  The  Bon-Ton  Department  Store,  York,  Pa.;  John  J.  Mundy,  The 
M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron,  O.;  Howard  D.  SchaefFer,  The  Wallace  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Jack  A.  Serber,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  L. 
Sweeney,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  and  Paul  E.  Wilson,  The  J.  L-  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit.  The  advisory  council  of  past  chairmen  is  made  up  of 
Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  Bryan  D.  Locke,  Monnig's,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Arthur  T.  Salois,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  C.  Lyman  Haswell,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York- 
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I  cents;  segregation  and  unloading  by 
I  railroad,  1 1  cents;  commercial  drayage, 
32  cents;  association  overhead,  two 
cents;  railroad  tariff,  $2.36;  and  three 
j  i)er  cent  tax,  nine  cents.  The  Pennsyl- 
5  vania  and  Southern  Railroads  have 
the  transportation  contracts.  I'he 
Commercial  Drayage  Company  acts  as 
the  receiving  agent.  It  delivers  the 
merchandise  to  the  consignee  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  bill,  which  includes  all 
charges  except  those  of  the  consoli¬ 
dator.  NORMA  has  five  to  eight  cars 
leaving  New  York  each  week,  and  the 
transit  time  is  four  to  five  days.  There 
are  some  44  members  who  are  assessed 
dues  of  $5  and  $10  payable  when 
applications  for  membership  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  association. 

Report  from  Miami.  In  endorsing  co- 

{  operative  shipping,  Frank  A.  Danahy 
of  Burdine’s,  Miami,  asserted  that 
freight  costs,  constantly  on  the  rise,  are 
making  “a  very  alarming  dent  in 
profits.”  He  cited  recent  increases  in 
parcel  post  and  express  rates,  “a  prob¬ 
ability  that  freight  rates  will  be  again 
increased,”  and  the  tendency  of  trans¬ 


portation  agencies  to  boost  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge  on  small  shipments.  He 
said;  “The  only  solution  is  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  ship  our  merchandise  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Few  individual  stores  have 
sufficient  volume  from  any  one  source 
of  supply  to  be  able  to  do  this  inde- 
{jendently,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
stores  form  or  join  an  organization 
with  sufficient  numbers  to  make  fre- 
cjuent  carload  shipments  practical.” 
Danahy  said  that  stores  might  prefer 
to  join  already-established  shipping 
combines  rather  than  form  new  ones. 
This  was  done  in  Miami  where  retail¬ 
ers  abandoned  their  Tropical  Shippers 
Association  to  join  the  Greater  Miami 
Shippers  Association. 

Organization  of  the  Mobile  Ship¬ 
pers  Association  was  no  easy  job.  Two 
previous  attempts  in  four  years  failed 
liecause  local  businessmen  lacked  con¬ 
fidence  and  were  not  cognizant  of  the 
values  of  an  association.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philip  Miller  of  The  Olen  Co., 
Mobile,  the  group  now  has  48  mem¬ 
bers  after  three  months  of  operation. 
He  ascribed  the  group’s  success  thus 
far  to  three  factors:  appointment  of  a 


traffic  man  as  secretary-treasurer;  com¬ 
petent  and  prominent  legal  counsel 
who  have  added  prestige;  and  an  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Bulletins  are  pre¬ 
pared  often  by  the  secretary  and  are 
sent  out  to  members  and  prospective 
members.  Such  subjects  as  instruc¬ 
tions,  new  members,  statistics,  sources 
for  shipping  labels,  questionnaires  and 
general  traffic  information  are  covered 
in  the  bulletins. 

Advice  from  Consolidators-  Describ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  express  pools,  Ed¬ 
gar  A.  Loebl,  vice  president  of  National 
New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  the  reductions  in  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency  prices  amount  to 
25  per  cent  on  shipments  of  300 
|K)unds  and  up  to  35  per  cent  on 
greater  weights.  An  informal  associa¬ 
tion  of  stores  in  one  city  is  set  up; 
National  New  York  consolidates  and 
moves  the  shipments  to  a  responsible 
local  truckman-distributor  who  is  se¬ 
lected  by  the  association.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  Railway  Express 
so  that  the  distributor  can  call  for  the 
shipment  at  a  pre-assigned  door  on  the 
express  platform  as  soon  as  the  express 
car  is  unloaded.  Through  the  ]kx>1,  at 
least  one  day  is  shaved  off  delivery 
time. 

Transportation  charges  are  paid  by 
the  distributor  and  he  apportions  the 
charges,  including  the  delivery  charge, 
to  the  various  stores  either  on  a  daily 
or  weekly  basis.  “It  is  essential  in  fig¬ 
uring  delivery  charges,”  Loebl  cau¬ 
tioned,  “to  allow  the  distributor  a  fair 
minimum  so  that  the  operation  is  a 
compensatory  one  for  him,  as  small 
stores  as  well  as  large  stores  should  l^e 
included  in  these  pools.”  He  added 
that  claims  are  handled  through  the 
distributor  and  that  “very  few  claims 
have  l>een  necessary”  in  the  |X)ols  oper¬ 
ated  by  his  company. 

Pool  car  associations  can  save  the 
merchant  at  least  30  jjer  cent  over  reg¬ 
ular  LCL  rates,  it  was  disclosed  by 
S.  A.  Kreis,  president  of  the  United 
States  Packing  &  Shipping  Co.  (The 
all-commodity  carload  rate  is  45  per 
cent  of  the  first-class  LCL  rate  for  a 
minimum  weight  of  30,000  jxiunds. 
This  still  leaves  a  net  saving  of  30  per 
cent  after  25  per  cent  has  been  allowed 
for  consolidation,  distribution,  billing 
and  other  expenses.)  Kreis  suggested 
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TrafTic  Group  Convention  (continued) 


the  use  of  foiivarded  volume  rates  in 
smaller  cities  or  groups  where  car-load 
arrangements  are  not  practicable, 
rhese  rates  are  offered  by  regulated 
freight  forwarders,  motor  carriers  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  anti  per¬ 
tain  to  volume  shipments  of  1500, 
.1,000  anti  5,000  pt)untls.  Under  this 
set-up,  similar  to  the  one  at  Flint, 
Nfith.,  a  tormal  tharteretl  association 
is  nt)t  necessary,  .\greement  by  mer¬ 
chants  tm  one  consolitlator,  one  for¬ 
warder  anti  tme  local  tlistributor  is  the 
only  retpiirement.  Boiling  tlown  the 
im|x>rtance  of  shipping  associations, 
Kreis  said  they  eliminate  the  mitldle- 
man  between  merchants  anti  the  com¬ 
mon  tarrier  and  enable  the  |)urchase 
t)f  transportatitm  at  wholesale  rates. 

Fred  Oxman,  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  anti  chairman  t)f  the  Traffic 
Group,  NRlXi.A,  presitletl  at  this  init¬ 
ial  session. 

Receiving  and  Marking 

Deliveries  at  Branches.  Experiences  of 
different  types  of  stores  in  receiving 
anti  marking  operations  were  tliscussed 
by  a  number  of  store  executives.  M. 
BeHannesey,  merchandise  handling 
manager  at  Wieboldt  .Stt)res,  Ghicagt), 
told  of  his  firm’s  controls  on  the  flow 
of  rolling  e(]uipment  in  remote  oper¬ 
ations.  .A  ttual  of  .118  pieces  of  rolling 
eipiipnient,  inchitling  five  sizes  of 
hampers  anti  two  kiiiils  tif  ctiveretl 
racks,  are  usetl  in  moving  merchantlise 
to  and  from  the  four  sttnes  in  C^lhicago 
anti  two  in  the  suburhs.  Eat  h  hamper 
and  rack  has  a  number  and  the  central 
return  atltlress.  The  stores  are  exjiect- 
ed  to  unloatl  without  delay.  W'hen 
the  llt)w  of  empties  is  insufficient  to 
cope  with  the  outgoing  volume,  these 
controls  are  put  into  effect:  Receiving 
locations  are  asked  to  record  racks  anti 
hampers  by  numbers  and  dates  of 
arrival  anti  to  add  dates  of  departure 
when  the  etpiipment  is  loaded  for  re¬ 
turn  to  a  central  location:  records  are 
mailed  at  the  end  of  each  week  to  the 
central  office  for  review;  and  stores 
needing  more  than  a  day  to  return 
the  empties  are  reminded  of  the  need 
for  the  equipment.  In  making  deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  six  stores,  truck  drivers  are 
required  to  time  stamp  their  arrival 


and  rleparture  on  a  log  sheet.  Drivers 
behind  schethile  must  call  their  dis¬ 
patcher  for  instructions  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  alter  the  first  20  minutes.  Thus, 
the  dispatcher  knows  the  whereabouts 
of  the  trucks  and  can  alter  the  ilay’s 
schedule  if  the  need  arises. 

Production  Controls.  Ehe  use  of  pro¬ 
duction  budget  charts  to  help  stores 
reach  a  higher  level  of  productivity 
was  urged  by  John  J.  Kane,  Miller  ft 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.  “The  plan¬ 
ning  of  realistic  production  budgets 
can  only  be  based  upon  projectetl 
sales,”  he  said.  “In  transforming  sales 
into  projected  receipt  of  pounds  and 
pieces  there  is  no  set  formula  because 
of  the  various  differences  in  stores.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  the  same  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
jected  increase  in  sales  should  be  used 
to  tabulate  the  anticipated  receipts.” 
I’rotluction  charts  have  been  used  at 
Miller  &  Rhoads  in  all  operating  de¬ 
partments  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
recei\  ing  anti  marking  chart  shows  for 
1951  and  1954  the  following:  I’ouiuls 
anti  pieces  received:  receiving,  theck- 
ing  and  marking  hours;  and  pieces 
pifKluced  per  hour.  Similar  charts  are 
utilized  in  the  centralized  checking 
and  marking  departments,  reatly-to- 
wear,  thina,  housewares  and  shuttle 
opfiatit'iis.  Besides  the  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  goal,  the  t  harts  set  stantlartls  for; 
l)et  isitm-making;  training  of  employ¬ 
ees;  tlirecting,  coordinating  and  con¬ 
trolling  of  operations. 

Training  Traffic  Men.  A  comparatively 
new  field  of  management  training  is 
being  opened  up  at  the  Materials 
Management  Center,  a  division  of  the 
Business  .Administration  School  at 
Wayne  University,  Detroit.  The  work 
that  is  being  done  there  was  tlescribetl 
by  George  R.  Bell,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  service.  The  f.  L.  Hudson 
C^ompany.  The  center  offers  15  courses 
in  management  of  materials  handling, 
packaging,  storage,  movement  and 
control.  The  school  now  has  374  stu¬ 
dents,  representing  112  companies  in 
the  area.  The  courses  are  held  in  the 
evening,  and  cover  such  subjects  as 
management  and  supervision;  meth¬ 
ods,  costs  and  standards:  materials 
handling  engineering;  procurement 


control  and  production  scheduling; 
equipment  development,  sales,  selec¬ 
tion  and  utilization;  packaging  and 
product  presentation:  traffic  and  trans-  r 
portation;  warehousing,  etc. 

The  center’s  faculty  is  conqxised  of 
top-flight  executives  of  industrial  firms  j 
and  regular  instructors  at  Wayne.  The 
school  is  supjrorted  in  part  by  grants 
from  business  and  by  motlest  enroll¬ 
ment  fees.  Bell  reported  that  some  28 
Hudson  sujjervisors  have  taken  one  or 
more  courses  since  the  Center  began  | 
in  1952. 

Loss  and  Damage  Claims.  For  prompt 
collection  of  claims  arising  from  losses 
or  tlamage  of  merchandise  while  being 
tlelivered,  stores  should  support  affi-  j 
davits  with  original  tlociiments.  This  j 
was  the  advice  of  M.  M.  Erohock,  gen-  j 
cral  traffic  manager  of  (duett,  I’ealrody 
&  C^o.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  .Such  papers 
as  the  standard  form,  original  signed 
bill  of  lading,  certified  invoice  or  cer¬ 
tification  of  price,  freight  bill  and 
inspection  report  where  necessary, 
should  accompany  the  claim.  “We  lie- 
lieve  that  if  your  carriers  feel  you  file 
only  just  claims,  90  per  cent  of  your 
collection  problem  is  eliminated,”  he 
said.  Different  colored  labels  for  par¬ 
cel  post,  express  and  freight  shipments 
were  also  suggested. 

Cost-Cutters.  Valuable  ideas  for  great¬ 
er  efficiency  and  cost-cutting  in  receiv¬ 
ing,  checking  and  marking  operations 
were  given  by  J.  M.  O’Neil  of  the 
Monarch  Marking  .System  (lompany, 
Dayton.  One  southern  retail  firm, 
operating  14  stores,  saved  the  salaries 
of  14  girls  by  switching  its  marking 
from  the  individual  stores  to  a  central 
warehouse.  .A  large  store  in  the  east 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  bent  pin  as 
the  answer  to  the  problem  caused  by 
customers  switching  price  tickets  from 
inexpensive  to  exjjensive  items.  The 
tickets  can  not  now  be  removed  as 
easily  as  formerly.  .Another  store  in 
the  southwest  eliminated  a  bottleneck 
in  getting  merchandise  to  and  from 
ticket-attaching  machines  situated 
along  a  wall,  by  moving  the  machines 
to  the  center  of  the  room.  Thus  there 
was  free  access  around  the  machines 
for  the  moving  tables.  Then  the  re- 
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serse  lit  ket  stock  was  placed  on  over¬ 
head  shelves  along  the  wall.  The  order 
and  invoice  departments  were  moved 
dose  by,  which  sjoeeded  up  handling 
of  pre-ietailed  orders  and  the  making 
of  dunnny  invoices. 

Prtpackaging  in  the  Store.  Increased 
sales  appeal,  a  conijoetitive  edge  and 
protection  from  damage  are  some  of 
the  major  advantages  achieved  by  1.. 
Bamberger  fc  CIo.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  from 
its  cellophane  prepackaging  during 
the  past  year.  Valentine  CJ.  O’Connell, 
assistant  manager  of  operations,  said 
that  Bamberger’s  now  packages  over 
500  items  from  73  departments.  The 
prepackaging  originally  was  aimed  to 
reduce  soilage  markdown.  The  store 
followed  the  recommendations  of  Olin 
Cellophane  Division  of  Olin  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  which  surveyed  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  purchased  a  Simplex  Bag 
Making  Machine  and  a  jaw  ty|)e  heat 
sealer  for  closing  the  bags  after  stuffing. 
I'he  Soabar  Company  developed  a 
marking  ticket  which  is  sealed  on  the 
bag  at  the  time  of  sealing  and  gives 
the  package  identity  as  Bamberger’s. 
The  cost  of  the  three  machines  was 
under  S5,()()0. 

This  large-scale  packaging  has  been 
done  by  Bamberger’s  to  fit  its  needs 
and  because  manufacturers  “cvill  not 
or  can  not  package  it  the  way  we 
want  it.”  Real  economies  have  been 
achieved  by  the  store.  On  the  multiple 
packages  of  12  men’s  handkerchiefs, 
the  cost  of  stuffing,  sealing  and  ticket¬ 
ing  is  about  the  same  as  the  old  cost  of 
marking.  In  comparison  with  the  rate 
of  one-and-a-half  to  two  cents  charged 
by  vendors  for  layette  wrappers,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  now  marks,  stuffs  and  seals 
for  about  a  penny  each.  The  store  also 
IS  able  to  make  its  own  combinations 
of  coloi  and  classifications.  Bag  di¬ 
mensions  are  from  four  to  20  inches  in 
length  and  from  Hat  to  21/0  inches 
gusset  in  depth. 

Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the 
packaged  merchandise  is  stuffed,  heat- 
sealed  and  marked  in  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment;  ()4  per  cent  stuffed  and  tape- 
sealed  on  selling  floors  by  clerks  and 
14  per  cent,  mainly  try-on  apparel 
items,  is  stuffed  by  clerks  and  left  open. 
The  Soabar  tickets  are  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  contain  such  information  as 
season  letter,  classification,  department 


number,  price,  etc.  The  ticket  can  be 
doubly  perforated  so  that  price  may  be 
removed  for  gift  merchandise  and  unit 
controls  maintained  by  removing  an¬ 
other  section.  Among  other  gains 
brought  the  store  by  this  cellophane 
prepackaging,  O’Connell  said,  are: 
Reduced  soilage  and  mismate  mark- 
downs;  ability  to  rewrap  cripples  of 
manufacturers’  packages;  accelerated 
rate  of  sale;  increased  average  check; 
lower  delivery  and  return  rates  “since 
packaging  puts  many  more  items  in 
the  gift  category,”  increased  productiv¬ 
ity  in  packing  and  wrapping,  reduced 
marking  costs  and  an  adaptation  of 
merchandise  to  simplified  selling. 

Paperwork,  jack  Moss,  president  of 
.Moss  Key-Rec  Systems,  described  the 
installation  his  company  designed  for 
rhe  Hecht  Company,  Washington. 
The  problem  there  involves  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise  to  three 
stores  from  a  centralized  receiving  and 
marking  setup.  Hecht’s  speed  in  get¬ 
ting  merchandise  on  the  selling  floor 
results  from  a  combination  of  me- 
(haiiical  processing  and  the  Key-Rec 
system,  which  assures  that  the  paper¬ 
work  movement  keeps  pace  with  the 
merchandise  movement. 

Dorothy  E.  Geiss,  traffic  manager  of 
Strouss-Hirshberg,  Youngstown,  re- 
jxjrted  that  since  1950  that  store  has 
eliminated  the  procedure  of  checking 
receipts  against  orders  in  the  receiving 
department.  The  previous  order  con¬ 
trol  procedure,  she  said,  “resulted  in 
exactly  the  same  work  being  performed 
twice— once  in  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  and  once  by  the  buyer.  The 
very  same  information  entered  by  the 
checker  on  his  copy  of  the  order  was 
being  duplicated  by  the  buyer  on  her 
copy.”  Under  the  present  system,  the 
one  addition  to  the  buyer’s  previous 
procedure  is  that  she  now,  once  a 
month,  prepares  a  record  of  her  out¬ 
standing  orders,  “broken  down  by 
back  order,  current  and  future  orders.” 

.'\dn)itting  some  possible  weaknesses 
in  the  system,  she  said  that  it  did  not 
differ  too  much  in  practice  from  the 
previous  system  in  cases  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received  without  orders, 
or  where  merchandise  is  received  after 
a  cancellation.  The  fact  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  loses  close  control 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Politics  and  Parcel  Post 

In  the  final  weeks  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  a  combination 
of  political  factors  continues  to 
stall  the  repeal  of  Public  Law  199, 
with  its  <liscriminatory  and  costly 
restrictions  on  parcel  post  mail¬ 
ings.  Erskine  Stewart  of  the 
NRDGA  Washington  office  report¬ 
ed  on  the  situation  at  the  Traffic 
Group  convention. 

Both  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  and  Rep.  Edward  Rees 
(chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee)  wish  to  get  first  clearance 
on  two  other  Post  Office  bills,  con¬ 
cerned  w'ith  rate  increases  and  pay 
raises.  Summerfield  has  stated 
publicly  that  he  does  not  oppose 
repeal  of  Public  Law  199,  but  has 
refused  so  far  to  make  a  formal 
reconimendation  to  the  Post  Office 
Coniniittee.  Stewart  reported  that 
Suninierfield  had  said  frankly  that 
if  he  were  to  make  a  favorable 
recommendation  on  the  Broyhill 
Bill  before  the  other  two  are 
passed,  it  would  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  the  other  two  bills. 
Suinmerfield  sai*l  he  was  prepared 
to  make  his  recoinmendations  on 
the  parcel  post  bill  the  day  the 
other  legislation  passed;  Rees 
promised  that  the  Broyhill  Bill 
wouhl  be  taken  up  hy  his  commit¬ 
tee  immediately  after  the  pay- 
raise  hill  was  reported  out. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June,  neither 
the  rate  increase  bill  nor  the  pay 
increase  bill  had  reached  the  fioor 
of  the  House,  and  efforts  of  Rep. 
Joel  Broyhill  and  other  commit¬ 
tee  members  had  not  succeeded 
in  getting  any  committee  action 
on  the  parcel  post  bill. 

In  the  short  time  left,  there  is 
still  some  chance  of  action  at  this 
session  if  the  pressure  from  home 
«loes  not  let  up.  Stewart's  advice: 
“You  may  be  running  short  of 
arguments  to  present  to  your  Con¬ 
gressmen.  Don't  let  that  bother 
you.  Just  send  them  more  of  the 
arguments  you've  already  sent; 
they  are  still  good.” 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
.Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


This  is  the  month  of  the  year  when  the  sales  tempo  shifts  from  Summer  lows-  September 
accounts  for  about  8.2  per  cent  of  the  year's  business  in  typical  department  stores.  The  month 
is  especially  important  because  it  sets  a  pattern  in  many  departments  for  the  entire  Fall  and 
Winter  seasons.  What  is  selling  in  merchandise  must  be  carefully  watched  so  that  they,  or 
similar  items  or  styles,  can  be  reordered  and  re-promoted.  Almost  the  entire  store  shares  in 
sales  opportunities.  Several  of  them  are  indicated  on  this  page. 


Bock  to  School-  Here  is  a  huge  selling 
opportunity  which  actually  begins  in 
late  August-  Many  stores  are  encour¬ 
aging  their  communities  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  co-ordinated  program  to 
whoop  up  back-to-school  enthusiasm. 
Sometimes  the  local  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  teams  will  participate  in  pre¬ 
season  activities.  Sometimes  the  high 
school  band  will  parade  the  streets 
and  hold  a  band  concert.  Some  places 
get  students  to  act  as  store  hostesses. 
The  entire  idea  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  school  openings  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  stores  offer. 

Don’t  forget  Fashion  Boards,  Teen 
Age  Boards  or  College  Councils  in 
your  back-to-school  plans.  Organize  a 
group  of  girls  from  schools  to  act  as 
advisors  and  examine  your  merchan¬ 
dise.  Use  them  as  a  “handle”  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  window  dis¬ 
plays.  These  boards  can  also  act  as 
your  models  in  fashion  shows.  This 
market  has  grown  in  recent  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  birth  rate. 
And  if  you  cultivate  this  group  now, 
you’ll  have  them  for  customers  forever. 

Fall  Fashions.  Check  your  own  records 
and  you’ll  see  that  your  coat  and  suit 
departments  are  strong  diis  month.  It 
is  also  a  big  month  for  millinery, 
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shoes  and  sportswear.  Sell  your  sales¬ 
people  first  by  giving  them  informal 
fashion  shows  which  feature  your  new 
fashions.  Explain  the  style  trends. 
Show  them  how  to  sell.  This  is  the 
month  for  fashions  to  be  featured  in 
your  windows.  Tie  in  your  major  win¬ 
dows  with  one  central  theme  that  sells 
the  most  important  fashion  points  of 
the  year. 

Take  advantage  of  the  publicity 
build-up  given  to  certain  segments  of 
fashions  by  the  trade  groups  which 
represent  them.  For  example.  National 
Sweater  Week  begins  in  September 
and  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Associa¬ 
tion,  386-  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
will  promote  sweaters  with  contests 
and  other  devices  which  will  result 
in  publicity  in  your  city.  The  Fall 
millinery  promotions,  sponsored  by 
the  millinery  groups,  begin  in  mid- 
September  too. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear-  The  Fall  sea¬ 
son  creates  increased  demand  in  these 
departments.  Promote  clothes  and 
furnishings  for  high  school  and  college 
students.  You  might  want  to  write  the 
Wool  Bureau,  16  West  46  Street,  New 
York,  for  their  promotion  kit  on  men’s 
wear.  It  contains  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  ideas. 


Fashions  for  the  Home.  This  is  the 
start  of  a  seasonal  selling  wave  of 
homefurnishings  l)ecause  people  l)egin  j 
thinking  about  the  insides  of  their  I 
homes.  Home  Fashion  Time  begini  ■ 
on  September  16th  and  will  get  coo-  j 
siderable  publicity  in  consumer  maga- 1 
zines.  Ciet  details  from  Home  Fashion 
League,  141  East  44  St.,  New  York. 

Jewish  Holy  Days.  The  Jewish  Holy 
Days  of  Rosh  Hashana  are  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28  and  29  this  year.  In  1953  they 
were  on  September  10  and  11.  These 
dates  are  important  to  stress  in  large 
Jewish  population  centers  because 
Jewish  customers  and  employees  will  j 
be  attending  services  on  these  days.  ] 
New  ready-to-wear  fashions  should  bef 
promoted. 

J 

Other  Promotions.  Blankets  and  l)ed-  J 
spreads  are  logically  promoted  this  i 
month.  Also  items  for  Fall  planting 
from  garden  shops.  Have  your  Christ¬ 
inas  card  shop  ready  too.  ^ 

i 

Look  Ahead.  Christinas  is  sooner  than  \ 
you  think.  Are  your  plans  set? 

Other  Events.  Consult  the  NRDGA 
Sales  Promotion  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar. 
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NORCROSS  presents  a  new  selection  of 
Christmas  cards  that  capture 
the  religious  feeling 
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This  season  you'will  want  to  give  increase! 
emphasis  to  the  religious  theme  in  your 
Christmas  card  department 
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Display  Reviews  Its  Responsibilities 

NRDGA-NADI  clinic  considers  display's  job  and  ways  to 
cooperate  with  other  divisions  of  the  store  to  get  it  done. 


IVT  R  D  G  A's  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  combined  forces  with  the 
National  Association  of  Display  Indus¬ 
tries  last  month  to  present  a  day-long 
NRDGA-NADI  clinic  on  the  responsi- 
liilities,  the  tools,  and  the  technitjues 
of  department  store  display.  Held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  the  one- 
day  meeting  preceded  the  opening  of 
the  display  market  week  in  that  city. 

Throughout  the  talks  ran  the  theme 
that  display’s  role  must  be  integrated 
with  the  work  of  other  divisions  of  the 
store.  One  speaker  on  self-selection 
fixtures,  for  example,  stressed  that  the 
design  of  such  fixtures  called  for  the 
cooperation  of  merchandising,  ex- 
jjense,  and  display  executives.  A 
speaker  on  fashion  emphasized  the  im- 
jjortance  of  letting  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  know,  months  ahead  of  time, 
about  the  fashion  themes  the  store 
would  sponsor.  Speakers  on  lighting 
lirought  out  the  point  that  effective 
display  lighting  is  that  which  brings 
out  those  features  of  the  merchamlise 
that  are  important  to  its  sale. 

Practical  suggestions  abounded  in  a 
group  of  talks  on  lighting  that  were 
given  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Kook,  president,  Century 
Lighting,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Architect's  Viewpoint.  Victor  Gruen, 
A.  I.  A.,  the  architect  for  Hudson’s 
new  Northland  branch,  detailed  some 
of  the  jobs  good  lighting  can  df): 
Night-time  outdoor  lighting  to  attract 
traffic  and  create  a  buying  mood;  chan¬ 
deliers  on  basement  ceilings  to  draw 
people  downstairs;  recessed  lighting  tf) 
make  aisles  darker  and  light  up  the 
merchandise;  different  colors,  tones 
and  sources  of  lighting  in  various 
shops  inside  a  store  to  fit  the  nature 
and  needs  of  each  department.  Gruen 
saw  the  creation  and  coordination  of 


LOUIS  A.  BANKS 
Ratiring  chairman  of  the 
Vitwal  Merchandising  Group 

lighting  systems  as  the  concern  of  the 
architect,  primarily. 

Light,  Color,  Form.  Lighting  is  the  dis¬ 
play  man’s  “most  potent  and  flexible 
tool,’’  however,  and  it  was  discussed  by 
Rollo  Gillespie  Williams,  color  con¬ 
sultant  for  Century  Lighting,  from  that 
angle.  Said  Williams:  “Lighting  does 
not  just  reveal  color  and  fonn;  it  can 
determine  their  actual  apj>earance.’’ 
Square  and  round  columns,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  can  be  made  to  apjjear  ident¬ 
ical  if  lighted  evenly  and  without 
shadows:  form  depends  upon  light. 

He  jjointed  out  also  that  the  color 
values  of  an  object  “are  relative  anil 
not  absolute’’  and  tliat  there  is  no 
truthful  presentation  of  color,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  fixeil  value  for 
daylight.  “The  appearance  of  a  col¬ 
ored  fabric  on  a  dull  November  after¬ 
noon  in  Canada  may  be  very  different 
from  its  appearance  on  a  June  day  in 
Florida,’’  he  said.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  jxirtray  the  so-called  true  color,  he 
urged  lighting  that  does  not  distort 
the  main  color  of  the  fabric  but  en¬ 
ables  its  inherent  color  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Thus,  if  a  yellow  material  is  to 
be  displayed  with  emphasis  on  its  hue, 
he  advises  deliberately  building  up 


this  sense  of  yellow  through  color  and 
lirightness  contrasts. 

Interior  Lighting.  Since  stores  de|>end 
so  much  on  artificial  lighting,  the 
planning  and  operation  of  interior 
lighting  were  the  sulqect  of  a  talk  by 
Stanley  R.  McCandless,  head  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  Century 
Lighting,  Inc.,  and  professor  of  light¬ 
ing  in  Yale’s  drama  department.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  people  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  brightest  object  in  their 
field  of  vision— and  this,  he  warned, 
should  not  be  the  lighting  fixture.  To 
get  a  high  level  of  localized  light  on 
the  merchandise  itself  without  causing 
glare  in  the  customer’s  eyes,  he  recom¬ 
mended  using  a  lower  brightness  in 
aisles.  If  the  customer’s  eye  has  not 
Ireen  dulled  with  a  high  general  light¬ 
ing  effect,  a  system  of  counter  lights, 
set  flush  in  the  ceiling,  can  put  a  band 
of  high  intensity  illumination  on  the 
counter  from  a  direction  that  will  not 
cause  blinding  reflections. 

(Commenting  on  the  strong  bias  in 
stores  against  fluorescent  lights,  Mc- 
(Candless  said:  “The  fear  of  color  dis¬ 
tortion  .  .  .  deprives  most  displays  of 
the  most  efficient  source  of  colored 
light  known.’’  Both  incandescent  and 
fluorescent  lighting  will  cause  fading 
of  merchandise,  he  adtleil,  and  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  the  length  of  ex{>osure.  For 
showcase  lighting,  he  saiil  there  was 
seldom  need  for  more  than  100  foot 
candles:  even  so,  he  recommended 
changing  goods  in  the  display  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  fading. 

Long-Term  Planning.  Window  light¬ 
ing  problems  can  best  be  handled  by 
long-term  planning,  suggested  .\be  H. 
Feder,  lighting  consultant.  He  recom¬ 
mended  fonnulating  a  basic  program 
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for  window  display,  starting  with  the 
least  complicated  system  and  adding  re¬ 
finements  later.  Ciiinmicks,  he  warned, 
can  be  costly.  The  master  plan,  he 
said,  should  be  tlrawn  up  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  providing  light 
from  every  angle— walls,  ceiling  and 
floor  of  the  window,  ft  should  also 
take  into  tonsitleration  the  amount 
of  power  used  and  the  amount  of  heat 
nsetl,  in  an  effort  to  keep  both  low. 

Fashion  Plans.  Long-range  planning 
was  also  emphasized  by  Marjorie  M. 


McCANDUSS  FEI 

Reich,  tlirector  of  fashion  for  the 
Halle  Bros,  (^o.,  Cleveland.  “One  win¬ 
dow  never  tloes  it,”  she  remarked, 
speaking  of  putting  across  a  fashion 
idea.  She  pointed  out  that  retailers 
“hesitate  to  stay  with  an  idea,  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  over  and  over  again.”  She  de¬ 
scribed  the  fashion  director’s  job,  and 
spoke  of  the  necessaiy  early  explora¬ 
tion  of  fashion  markets,  so  that  when 
the  ready-to-wear  markets  actually  do 
open,  the  store  has  the  framework  for 
the  season’s  activities  already  set.  At 
Halle’s,  the  display  department  is  told 


Officers  and  Directors,  Visual  Merchandising  Group 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Visual 
Merchandising  Group  of  the  NRDGA, 
who  will  serve  from  June  1954  to  June 
1955,  are: 

Chairman,  Edward  H.  von  C>astel- 
fierg,  Bloomingdale’s  New  York. 

First  Vice  Chairman,  James  Gos¬ 
ling,  R.  H.  White,  Boston. 

Second  Vice  Chairman,  John  H. 
houlware.  Miller  ft  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond. 

Secretary,  E.  Lawrence  Vollmer, 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer,  Robert  L.  McCorkle,  L. 
Banibeiger  &:  Co.,  Newark. 


■Members  newly  elected  to  the 
Group’s  Board  of  Directors  include 
von  Castelberg:  Thomas  Comerford. 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  J. 
Curtis,  Eoley’s,  Houston.  J.  Howard 
Schneider,  I'he  Crescent,  Spokane,  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Re-elected  to  the  (iroup’s  Board  of 
Directors  were:  Joseph  .Vpolinksy, 
Loveman’s,  Binningham;  James  Cios- 
ling:  W.  S.  Grover,  H.  S.  Pogue  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Reed  Schlademan,  The 
Fair,  Chicago;  Paul  C.  Smith,  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles;  E.  Law¬ 
rence  Vollmer. 


three  months  in  advance  what  the  spe¬ 
cific  window  and  interior  display 
themes  will  be,  she  said.  As  the  date 
for  the  display  nears,  details  are  filled 
in.  Through  such  advance  planning, 
she  believes,  fashion  and  display  can 
work  most  effectively  together. 

Display's  Importance.  The  im|K)rtance 
of  (onvincing  top  management  in  the 
store  of  display’s  importance  was  un¬ 
derscored  by  Dr.  Cffiarles  M.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Dean  of  .New  York  University’s 
School  of  Retailing.  .Many  retailers, 
he  said,  “still  look  upon  display  as  a 
decorative  art,  rather  than  as  a  selling 
agent.”  To  convince  management  of 
the  value  of  display,  he  warned  against 
reliance  on  “wishful  thinking”  or  “glib 
talking.”  Instead,  he  urged  display 
men  to  show  what  is  to  be  lost  with¬ 
out  their  prtxluct,  and  what  is  to  lie 
gained  through  its  use.  He  took  issue 
with  the  use  of  “visual  merchandising” 
as  a  description  of  the  display  man¬ 
ager’s  work;  he  prefers  calling  it 
“merchandise  display”  or  “merchan- 
tlise  presentation.” 

Good  Signing.  Increasing  interest  in 
self-selection  and  other  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  ideas  has  brought  the  importance 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  Long^ange  Program  Repkices 
"Spring  Fever"  Reoviting 


By  Margaret  A.  Fitzgerald 

Training  Director,  Grover  Cronin,  Inc. 


▲  S  in  many  other  retail  stores,  the 

problem  of  getting  the  best  people 
into  our  junior  executive  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  very  vital  one.  In  our  com¬ 
munity  indust*"/  offers  more  than  the 
average  aiiiount  of  competition.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  are  located  in  the 
suburbs  so  that  our  drawing  power  is 
sometimes  limited  to  jieople  in  this 
locale. 

Last  September  we  began  to  review 
and  analyze  our  recruiting  methods. 
Where  was  it  possible  to  improve  what 
we  had  done  in  the  past?  We  found 
we  showed  up  rather  well  in  compari¬ 
son  to  other  stores.  We  had  quite  an 
extensive  "recruiting”  period  during 
which  we  interviewed  at  all  of  the 
neighboring  colleges,  junior  colleges 
and  high  schools.  We  had  what  we 
considered  and  w’hat  has  been  objec¬ 
tively  judged  as  an  excellent  trainee 
program.  But  in  spite  of  these  facts 
we  still  came  back  to  the  same  answer 
...  we  weren’t  satisBed. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  we 
were  being  a  little  short  sighted  in  the 
methotls  we  were  using  to  get  good 
}>eople.  That’s  true  of  other  stores, 
too.  Every  spring  we  burrow  our  way 
into  the  various  colleges  and  zealously 
interview  promising  prospects.  We 
rush  in  expecting  them  to  be  able  to 
decide  on  our  organization  with  little 
more  than  a  cursory  knowledge  of  who 
we  are  and  what  we  are  really  like. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  en¬ 
lightenment.  We  decided  that  what 
we  needed  was  a  longer  range  progam. 
We  had  every  indication  that  we 
should  start  with  the  undergraduate. 
Perhaps  if  people  had  a  chance  to  get 
a  little  experience  in  a  store,  our  store 
in  particular,  by  the  time  they  were 
seniors  they  would  not  only  be  better 


qualiBed  for  us  but  better  qualiBed  to 
judge  whether  retailing  was  for  them. 
Certainly  this  should  be  a  little  help 
in  cutting  down  turnover  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  group  of  better  adjusted 
jjeople.  Secondly,  we  felt  that  while 
going  out  to  the  various  colleges  to 
recruit  was  an  im{x>rtant  part  of  our 
program,  still  there  must  be  many 
people  whom  we  had  already  come  in 
contact  with  who  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Selection  of  Part-Timers.  Taking  into 
consideration  these  two  im|K)rtant  fac¬ 
tors,  we  started  in  November  keeping 
our  eyes  open  and  seeking  out  good 
high  school,  junior  college  and  college 
people.  We  hired  them  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  for  part-time  work.  Many  of 
them  came  in  during  Beld  work  assign¬ 
ments.  We  discussed  their  interests 
w'ith  them  and  in  turn  told  them  what 
we  had  to  offer  by  way  of  executive 
development.  In  most  cases  we  placed 
them  in  spmts  where  they  would  have 
an  opfKjrtunity  to  see  and  do  the  most. 
They  were  given  store  tours  and  their 
progress  was  watched  and  encouraged 
by  the  store  manager,  the  employment 
director  and  the  training  director.  We 
further  made  a  point  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  these  people  not  only  while 
they  were  working  here  at  Christmas 
but  in  the  months  that  followed.  .\ 
major  consideration  in  selecting  our 
college  board  is  their  interest  and 
future  |X)tential  as  junior  executive 
training  material. 

College  Interviews.  By  February  our 
contacts  to  visit  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  had  been  made.  We  inter¬ 
viewed  early  in  order  that  agttin  there 
would  l)e  an  opportunity  for  the  stu¬ 


dent  and  for  ourselves  to  develop  our 
opinions  and  reactions  rather  than 
make  impulsive  decisions. 

We  had  a  major  advantage,  we  dis¬ 
covered,  before  we  even  interviewed  at 
these  schools,  because  already  the  core 
of  our  trainees  had  been  "groomed” 
for  several  months.  .4s  a  result  we  were 
not  under  pressure  and  we  did  not 
give  our  interviewees  a  feeling  of  Ireing 
under  any  pressure.  Our  methods 
were  deliberate.  Often  we  interviewed 
groups  rather  than  individuals  during 
the  Brst  contact.  We  conducted  many 
store  tours,  again  inviting  groups  of 
students  to  the  store.  VV’e  invited  them 
to  come  back  to  see  us  to  discuss  their 
individual  interests.  We  gave  them  all 
of  the  time  they  needed  to  look,  talk, 
discuss,  meet  the  other  store  execu¬ 
tives.  We  didn’t  talk  promises  so  much 
as  we  jjointed  to  typical  cases  of  people 
who  had  gone  through  our  training 
program.  We  invited  people  who  were 
now  graduating  from  the  current 
training  course  to  chat  with  them 
quite  frankly  about  their  impressions 
and  to  answer  questions.  In  many 
cases  there  were  as  many  as  three  or 
four  interviews  before  any  decisions 
were  made.  It  was  not  until  .April  21 
that  letters  were  sent  out  by  the  store 
manager  telling  candidates  that  they 
had  been  selected  for  the  course.  The 
decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
opinions  and  recommendations  from 
the  employment  director,  the  training 
director  and  the  store  manager. 

The  May  Conference.  During  these 
weeks  when  we  were  visiting  the  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  we  were  at  the  same  time 
laying  plans  to  hold  a  get-together  con¬ 
ference  at  the  store,  on  the  Brst  day  of 
May.  The  purposes  of  this  were: 
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1.  To  bring  together  the  people  who 
had  worked  at  the  store  part  time 
and  with  whom  we  had  been  in 
close  conuct  during  the  last  six 
months. 

2.  To  include  any  gtxxl  prospective 
trainees  that  had  l>een  overlooked 
or  in  whom  we  were  interested. 

5.  To  contact  juniors  in  high  schools, 
junior  colleges  and  colleges.  This 
was  our  most  important  purpose. 

In  line  with  our  long  range  plans 
we  found  that  at  least  in  our  area 
we  needed  to  start  creating  an  in¬ 
terest  ill  retailing  when  the  person 
was  an  undergraduate. 

The  letter  of  invitation  from 
Charles  Barry,  store  manager,  told  the 
students  they  had  Ijeen  selected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  because  they  had 
shown  an  interest  in  the  store  and  the 
store  wanted  them  to  have  first  hand 
information  about  the  career  op{x>r- 
tunities.  The  conference  was  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting,  held  in  the  store  at  10 
on  a  Saturday  morning. 

Out  of  the  70  invitations  that  were 
extended,  there  were  32  acceptances. 
We  received  many  replies  from  the 
college  group  that  was  invited  and 
who  were  unable  to  attend.  This  par¬ 
ticular  Saturday  was  Parents’  Weekend 
at  most  of  the  colleges  in  the  area. 
.\nother  factor  that  intervened  was 
final  exams.  These  facts  were  all  re¬ 
corded  in  order  to  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  on  our  next  project.  Of  the 
32  acceptances,  the  breakdown  was: 
two  from  colleges,  1 1  from  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  19  from  high  schools.  The 
two  college  representatives  were  under¬ 
graduates;  so  were  four  of  the  junior 
college  group  and  eight  of  the  high 
school  group. 

The  breakfast  was  served,  buffet- 
style,  by  a  caterer.  We  used  six  tables, 
seating  eight  people  to  a  table,  but 
there  were  no  assigned  seats  for  any¬ 
one,  including  the  speakers  and  store 
executives.  Name  tags  were  prepared 
beforehand  so  that  each  person  could 
be  identified  easily. 

After  the  guests  had  been  greeted, 
introduced  and  settled  comfortably  at 
tables,  Clharles  Barry,  store  manager, 
explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  give  this  group  first 
hand  knowledge  of  what  Grover  Cro¬ 
nin’s  offered  by  way  of  executive 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Now  available  from  Grand  Rapida,  theae  oul- 
atanding  bookleta  ahow  how  three  famoua 
atorea  adopted  the  auburban  trend  with 
modem  merrhandiaing  methoda.  Beautifully 
illuatrated,  rich  in  idea.<i  for  any  atorc. 


HL’DSON’S  NORTHLAND 

16  pagea  in  two  coiora  ahowing  the 
waya  Grand  Rapida  equipment  haa 
helped  the  J.  L.  Hudaon  Co.  prepare 
for  modem,  open  aelling. 


□  HUGHES  &  HATCHER,  NORTHLAND 
8  pagea  in  two  coiora  illuatrating 
the  exciting  auburhan  branch  of  thia 
famoua  clothing  atore.  Deaigned  and 
equipped  by  Grand  Rapida. 

□  WRIGHT  KAY  &  CO.,  NORTHLAND 
4  pugea  of  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  way  Grand  Rapida  equip¬ 
ment  and  merchandiaing  counsel 
adapted  a  distinguished  jewelry  store 
to  an  ultra  modem  shopping  center 
without  sacrificing  its  lung  estahlished 
character. 


PASTE  TO  YOUR 
LETTERHEAD  AND  MAIL 
TODAY! 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
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SERVICE  li  ACTS  ABOUT 
_ ptABRICS 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 


¥N  the  March  1952  issue  of  Stores, 

Service  Facts  About  F'ahrics  dis¬ 
cussed  textile  flaniniability  in  relation 
to  the  famous  “flaming  sweaters”  scare 
then  raging  and  to  the  public  tlemand 
for  protective  legislation.  Since  then 
Congress  has  enacted  the  law  known 
as  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  which 
l)ecame  effective  July  1,  1954. 

The  first  reaction  to  the  passage  of 
this  law  on  June  30,  1953  was  a  fear 
that  it  would  place  undue  burden 
ujxm  the  sale  of  textiles,  possibly  even 
rule  out  entirely  many  fabrics  that 
have  never  given  this  kind  of  trouble. 

How’ever,  the  law  was  intended  sole¬ 
ly  to  protect  individuals  against  such 
dangerously  flammable  materials  as 
the  above  mentioned  sweaters,  and  a 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  put  into 
clarifying  it  and  establishing  proper 
interpretations  of  the  responsibilities 
it  imposes. 

The  law  granted  industry  one  year 
from  the  date  of  passage  within  which 
to  prepare  itself  for  compliance.  Many 
technical  and  trade  groups  have  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  setting  up  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fog 
originally  surrounding  the  law  has 
been  cleared  away.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  our  information 
with  resj>ect  to  the  position  of  retail 
management  under  the  law.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  questions  that  retailers 
have  been  asking  about  the  law.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  F'.T.C.  rules  may  be  obtained 
from  the  NRDG.A. 


What  is  a  dangerously 
flammable  fabric? 

.\11  textiles  will  burn  or  melt  if  the 
heat  they  are  exposed  to  is  high 
enough.  And  many  fabrics  will  burn 
by  themselves  once  a  fire  has  gotten 
a  start  in  them.  Hut  very  feiv  fabrics 
are  so  easily  ignited  and  burn  so  rapid¬ 
ly  as  to  fall  within  the  new  legal  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  dangerously  flammable 
fabric. 

The  legal  test  for  measuring  the 
flammability  of  a  textile  utilizes  an 
instrument  called  a  Flammability 
Tester.  The  test  procedure  is  describetl 
in  Commercial  Standard  191-53,  which 
was  developed  by  the  textile  industry 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commo<lity 
Standards  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Rureau 
of  Standards. 

Many  thousands  of  these  tests  have 
been  made  by  textile  laboratories  to 
evaluate  the  many  types  of  fabrics 
useil  in  clothing.  The  types  of  fabrics 
reported  to  be  involved  in  most  in¬ 
stances  of  test  failure  are:  very  sheei 
silk,  cotton  and  rayon,  rayon  fleece 
and  other  brushed  or  napped  rayon 
cloths,  certain  heavily  napped  cotton 
materials,  some  nets,  lace  and  veilings, 
etcetera. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the 
general  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  any 
light  weight,  loosely  woven,  or  highly 
brushed  or  napped  fabric,  including 
knits,  with  the  exception  of  wool  anti 
some  of  the  synthetics— fabrics  which 
by  their  construction  suriounil  the  in¬ 
dividual  fibers  in  the  fabric  with  lots 
of  air— are  the  most  likely  to  fall  with¬ 


in  the  meaning  of  dangerously  Hani- 
mable  under  the  law. 

What  types  of  fabrics 
are  cox'ered? 

All  fabrics  in  textile  clothiiig'^antl 
yartl  goods  intendetl  for  clothing  pur- 
|x)ses  are  subject  to  the  law,  with  the 
exception  of  interlinings  or  other  un- 
exposetl  parts  of  wearing  apparel. 
Hats,*  gloves  under  14  inches  in 
length,  aiul  footwear  are  also  exclud¬ 
ed.  Plastic  film  and  plastic  coateil  tex¬ 
tiles  are  included  but  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  test,  described  in  Commercial 
Standard  192-53  for  Cieneral  Pur|x)se 
Vinyl  Plastic  F'ilin. 

Are  the  goods  already  on  retailer 
shehes  on  July  /,  1954  subject  to 
the  laic  or  does  the  law  affect  only 
products  bought  for  retail  distri¬ 
bution  after  that  date? 

•Ml  wearing  apparel  and  yard  goods 
as  defined  above,  on  sale  July  1  and 
thereafter,  are  sidrject  to  the  Flamma¬ 
ble  F'abrics  Law'.  This  means  that  the 
penalties  provided  in  the  law  may  be 
imposed  by  due  jirocess  for  violations 
thereof.  The  retailer’s  responsibility 
under  the  law,  then,  is  to  be  sure  that 
none  of  his  merchandise  is  dangerous¬ 
ly  flammable. 

F'or  the  vast  majority  of  prcxlucts 
handled  by  tlepartment  stores,  the 
(juestion  of  dangerous  flammability 
iloes  not  arise.  But  in  the  case  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  may  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized  as  open  to  question,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  establish  by  test  or  by  guar¬ 
anty  the  true  status  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  under  the  law.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  a 
violation. 

What  are  retailers’  responsibilities? 

In  general,  it  is  the  retailers’  resjjons- 
ibility  to  see  that  they  do  not  buy  or 
sell  dangerously  flammable  wearing 
apparel  and  yard  goods.  The  object  of 

•Uv  F  re.  inlcrpretalion,  veiling  attaihctl  lo 
hals  as  cleroration  Ls  excluded  as  well 
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ihe  law  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any 
type  of  ( luthing  that  is  "so  highly  flam¬ 
mable  as  to  l>e  dangerous  when  worn 
by  individuals.”  No  retailer  will  be 
subject  to  prosecution  for  violation  of 
law  if  he  obtains  a  guaranty  received 
in  good  faith  from  his  resource  that 
the  protiucts  bought  from  him  have 
been  tested  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  However,  it  is  very  imjxrrtant  to 
keep  in  mind  that  if  the  Federal  Trade 
Connnission  has  reason  to  Irelieve  that 
dangerously  flammable  merchandise  is 
being  sold  by  a  retailer  it  may  act 
through  a  IJ.  S.  District  C^ourt  to  seize 
and  confisrate  the  goods  in  question. 
This  action  can  be  taken  whether  or 
not  a  guaranty  is  held  covering  goods, 
although  it  isn’t  likely  that  pro|>erly 
tested  merchandise  under  a  guaranty 
would  ever  figure  in  condemnation 
proceedings. 

If  a  fabric  is  treated  to  make  it 

flame  retardant,  is  the  retailer  re¬ 
sponsible  if  the  finish  comes  off  in 

laundering  or  drycleaning? 

The  test  prcxredure  outlined  in 
Commercial  Standard  191-53  requires 
that  the  sample  be  both  laundered  and 
drycleaned  by  the  methcxls  outlined 
therein.  The  burning  test  is  made  be¬ 
fore  and  after  this  treatment  and  the 
lower  rate  of  burning  is  taken  as  the 
basis  for  classification.  For  this  reason, 
any  product  that  properly  qualifies 
under  the  law  as  not  dangerously  flam¬ 
mable  is  not  likely  to  present  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  stated. 

An  exception  to  this  has  been  made 
under  the  rules  of  the  FTC  that  when 
a  fabric  that  has  been  treated  with  a 
flante  retardant  is  one  which  in  its 
normal  and  customary  use  as  wearing 
apparel  would  never  be  laundered,  it 
need  not  be  laundered  in  the  test.  If 
such  is  the  case,  however,  the  article 
must  be  labelled  clearly  to  the  effect 
that  the  fabric  urns  treated  with  a  finish 
that  will  come  off  in  laundering.  ,\11 
products  except  plastic  coated  textiles 
must  pass  the  drycleaning  portion  of 
the  test. 


Mr.  Francis  Coy, 

V.  P.  and  General  Manager, 
I  The  Globe,  Scranton,  Pa., 

\  states 


Parents’  Commended  Products  Week 
has  proved  its  value  at  The  Globe. 

Displays  and  newspaper  tie-ins  were  extremely 
effective.  Count  on  us  to  be  back  for  more  before 
long.  And  thanks  for  wonderful  all-round  co¬ 
operation  that  helped  our  sales.  mmi 
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Tie-in  ads  like  this  sent 
hundreds  of  pre-sold  mothers 
to  THE  GLOBE... 
stimulated  store-wide  sales 
of  brands  Commended  by 
PARENTS’  MAGAZINE  . . . 
enhanced  store  prestige. 
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One  of  the  GLOBE  displays  that  did 
a  bang-up  traffic-stopping  job  and  sparked 
big  volume  sales  of  Seal-Awarded 
products  during  their  PARENTS’ 
COMMENDED  PRODUCTS  WEEK. 
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More  and  more,  leading  retailers  all  over  the  nation  are 
cashing  in  on  the  pre-selling  influence  and  point-of-sale 
power  of  the  PARENTS’  SEAL,  with  a  PARENTS’ 
COMMENDED  PRODUCTS  WEEK.  (Many  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  held  this  profit-producing  promotional  event 
from  two  to  five  times!)  A  PARENTS’  COMMENDED 
PRODUCTS  WEEK  can  produce  extra  business  and  in¬ 
creased  consumer  good-will  for  your  store.  Ask  today 
jfor  complete  details! 
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Merchandising  Division 


Must  all  goods  be  labelled  as  to 
flammability  laxv  compliance? 

No,  except  insofar  as  the  FTC  rules 
and  regulations  provide  for  exceptions 
in  test  procedures  as  above  explained. 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Wm 

parents; 


Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  (Continued  from  page  IS) 


The  ever  present  pressures  of  higher 
standards  of  living  on  consumers  and 
competition  on  business  men  have 
made  our  economy  dynamic  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  constant  improvement.  Progress 
is  made  not  only  in  the  sense  of  better 
quality  and  larger  quantities,  but  in 
the  amount  of  productive  labor  that  is 
re<piired  on  the  job.  Higher  produc¬ 
tivity  results  over  the  years  in  fewer 
working  hours  per  week  and  more  off 
hours  for  the  leisure  use  of  consumer 
g(X)tls. 

There  you  have  an  assemblage  of 
reasonably  sound  estimates  which  are 
quite  formidable. 

The  outlook  ahead  for  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group  over  the  next  five  or 
six  years  is  for  increasing  competition, 
especially  between  different  types  of 
retail  outlet. 

For  the  alert  and  aggressive  retailer 
there  are  lucrative  possibilities  in 
home  furnishings.  For  the  department 
store  the  problem  is  to  offer  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  price  and  service  equal  or 
sujx-'rior  to  what  is  offered  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  by  other  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  'Fhat  there  are  profit  opportuni¬ 
ties  is  fairly  certain;  that  department 
stores  can  derive  profits  from  these  op¬ 
portunities  is  less  certain:  but  what 
IS  without  doubt  is  that  department 
stores  must  make  the  attempt— if  only 
to  sustain  their  status  quo. 

It  may  be,  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  that  within  the  de¬ 
partment  store  segment  the  hard  goods 
departments  will  continue  to  be  relin¬ 
quished.  If  this  be  true  then  two  final 
considerations  should  be  faced  up  to 
before  these  decisions  are  made. 

One,  how  much  of  the  expense  load 
is  unavoidably  redistributed  to  other 
departments  when  hard  goods  go? 

Two,  it  has  recently  been  made- 
known  that  the  very  same  retail  com¬ 
petitors  who  pioneered  the  hard  goods 
market  are  now  planning  to  enter  the 
soft  goods  field.  Are  department  stores 
going  to  meet  this  competition  head- 
on  or  are  they  going  to  withdraw  into 
the  more  favorable  of  the  soft  lines? 

Finally,  a  few  department  stores 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
home  furnish ines  field  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  chains.  Their  performance  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  it  can  be  done. 


Prices  and  Production 

Since  January  of  1952  the  consum¬ 
ers’  price  index  (1947-1949  —  100)  has 
moved  within  a  range  of  3.0  percent¬ 
age  points  from  a  low  of  1 12.4  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1953  to  a  high  of  1 15.4  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1952.  The  wholesale  price  index 
during  this  period  fluctuated  between 
113.0  in  January  1952  down  to  109.4 
in  .April  1953. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  De¬ 
partment  Store  Inventory  Price  Index 
(January  1941  =  100)  stood  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1954  at  189.2  compared  with  188.6 
in  January  1953.  The  net  change  was 
0.3  per  cent  for  the  entire  year.  (  Fak¬ 
ing  the  period  of  July  1947  to  January 
1950  as  a  base  of  100,  this  index  in 
July  1952  stood  at  106.1,  in  January 
1954  at  106.5) 

The  stability  of  prices  meant  that 
the  enlarged  volume  of  output  was 
achieved  in  terms  of  more  gocxls  and 
more  services.  In  1953  the  index  of 
industrial  production,  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  climbed  to 
134,  an  historic  peak  and  eight  per 
cent  above  1952.  But  gross  national 
product  declined  in  the  third  quarter: 
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Fin*  Federal  Reserve  District,  Boston . A  38.6 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District,  New  Yaric ....  8  39.2 

Third  Federal  Reserve  District,  Philadelphia. . .  C  38.5 

Fourth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Cleveland. . . .  D  38.5 

Fifth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Richmond . E  39.8 

Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District,  AHanta .  F  39.1 

Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District,  Chicago . G  39.0 

Eighth  Federal  Reserve  District,  St.  Louis . H  39.5 

Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Minneapolis....  I  38.2 

Tenth  Federal  Reserve  Dntricl,  Kansas  City....  J  38.9 

Eleventh  Federal  Reserve  District,  Dollas . K  38.4 


Twelflh  Federal  Reserve  District,  Son  Francisco. .  L  39.4 


and  in  the  fourth  quarter  there  was  a 
further  drop  of  $6.0  billion  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis.  By  December  the  index  of 
industrial  production  fell  8.1  per  cent 
from  its  high  of  137  in  July. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 
climbed  $11.7  billion  to  a  record 
$229.8  billion.  Since  prices  varied  only 
slightly  during  the  year  the  rise  in  con¬ 
sumer  sjjending  was  in  real  goods  and 
not  merely  absorbed  in  higher  price 
lags.  The  best  showings  were  made  in 
services  purchased  and  in  durable 
goods,  with  automotive  outlays  reach¬ 
ing  a  new  dollar  peak  of  $13.5  billion. 

Nondurable  goods  expenditures  con¬ 
tinued  to  evidence  little  or  no  res|)onse 
to  the  mounting  value  of  disposable 
personal  income,  which  at  $247.9  bil¬ 
lion  was  up  $12.9  billion  from  1952. 
However,  from  the  aggregate  view¬ 
point  consumption  during  the  year 
was  tied  closely  to  the  gains  made  in 
income  after  taxes. 

As  a  percent  to  disposable  personal 
income,  personal  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  were  92.7  as  compared  with 
92.8  in  1952.  Historically,  this  ratio 
has  been  closer  to  the  95  per  cent  rela¬ 
tionship. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 
(1953  Results) 


OKVER 

TOMY! 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 

100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York!,  N.Y.  I 

Gentlemen:  | 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1954  edition  of  | 

Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results.  | 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY,  STATE . 

PRICES;  NRDGA  Members,  $7.50  (5-9  copies,  $7.25  eo.— 10  or  more,  $7.00  ea.);  Non- 
Member  Retailers,  $17.50;  Non-Retailers,  $12.50  (Add  Sales  Tax  on  N.Y.C.  Orders.) 
Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


stores 


The  Controller’s  Point  of  View  (Coui.mied  from  page  21) 


Common  Denominator.  Ex|)cnse  cen¬ 
ter  accounting  provides  a  common  de¬ 
nominator,  $100  of  sales,  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  experience  of  other  stores 
and  with  the  store’s  own  experience 
in  previous  months  and  years.  At 
Ciimbel’s,  in  Milwaukee,  expense  cent¬ 
er  records  are  maintained  side  by  side 
with  the  per  cent-to-sales  records  that 
were  formerly  used,  so  that  compari¬ 
sons  with  previous  years  will  still  be 
|)ossible.  (The  expense  center  method 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  few 
months,  so  far.) 

.\mong  the  preliminaries  to  setting 
irp  expense  center  accounting,  Hobert 
mentioned  the  neetl  for  a  job  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  person  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  each  to  an  exfiense  center  or 
sirb-center— a  prcxess  which  may  neces¬ 
sitate  changes  in  time  card  nitmbers. 
Each  department  manager  neetls  to 
know  the  unit  of  measurement  to  be 
used  in  his  department,  and  he  should 
start  accumulating  production  units 
sometime  prior  to  the  installation  of 
expense  center  accoirnting,  so  that  he 
will  be  thoroughly  fantiliar  with  the 
rneasitring  base  before  the  new  rnethotl 
goes  into  effect  officially.  Especially 
inrjxrrtant,  saitl  Hobert,  is  to  hold 
meetings  with  operating  department 
nranagers  to  explain  the  principles 
and  firnctions  of  experrse  center  ac¬ 
counting,  so  that  they  can  irse  it  as  an 
effective  management  tool.  He  also 
advised  meetings  to  review  results  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  figures. 
“Tnless  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
installation  of  this  accounting  concept 
are  enthusiastic  and  are  able  to  impart 
this  enthusiasm  to  all  divisions  of  the 
store,  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  tool 
will  be  considerably  minimized,”  he 
warned. 

Controllers  and  Credit 

The  controller’s  credit  responsibili¬ 
ties  formed  the  sidjject  of  a  session 
under  the  chairmanship  of  )ohn  W. 
Paynter,  controller  of  the  |.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  C.ompany,  Detroit.  Speakers  on 
the  panel  were:  Arthur  F.  Henning, 
general  manager.  Retailers  Credit  As- 
stxiation,  Sacramento;  George  Fink, 
manager.  Merchants  Collection  Serv¬ 


ice  of  San  Francisco:  Lawrence  E. 
Hrown,  Fhe  Brown  House,  Stockton, 
California. 

Looking  at  the  credit  operation 
from  a  collection  expert’s  angle,  Fink 
offered  a  suggestion:  Let  credit  bu¬ 
reaus  operate  on  the  basis  of  deroga¬ 
tory  reports  only,  and  cut  time  and 
costs  retjuired.  On  that  basis,  only 
derogatory  information  goes  into  the 
files;  if  there  is  no  file,  that  in  itself  is 
a  report— and  one  that  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  store  in  seconds,  over  the 
telephone.  Stores  that  have  reduced 
their  credit  checking  to  a  minimum, 
he  sitid,  nevertheless  have  tiny  credit 
losses;  most  people  are  honest.  “Do 
you  think  it  pays  to  investigate  thou¬ 
sands  of  applications  just  to  find  one 
violator?”  he  asked.  “On  one  hand 
your  credit  departments  are  virtually 
knocking  themselves  out  screening 
credit  risks.  .  .  .  On  your  selling  floor, 
almost  anyone  can  make  a  purchase 
under  S15  .  .  .  without  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  ever  being  notified.” 

Credit  Bureau  Services-  .\rthur  F. 
Henning,  general  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Credit  Association  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  C^alifornia,  suggested  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  down  their  services, 
credit  bureaus  shoidd  endeavor  to 
give  more  complete  service.  .-\s  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  cited  pre-rating  of  accounts; 
in  his  city,  about  20  per  cent  of  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  a  “five  star”  class,  with 
unquestioned  credit,  and  another  30 
per  cent  are  in  a  “three  star”  category, 
with  credit  to  be  questioned  only  if  the 
amount  requested  seems  out  of  line. 
For  about  150  of  its  accounts,  the 
Sacramento  bureau  offers  a  further 
service:  credit  is  checked  and  collec¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed  within  90  days,  thus 
eliminating  credit  clerks  at  the  store. 

Expense  Savings.  Ed  Cagle,  controller 
of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Ck)mpany,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  Expense  Savings  Panorama, 
called  upon  award-winning  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Congress’s  Expense  Savings 
Manual,  made  up  of  the  ideas  submit¬ 
ted  by  stores  throughout  the  country 
in  the  spring  of  1954.  Award  winner 
William  Fisher,  of  Famous-Barr,  St. 


Louis,  desdibed  a  numbering  device 
attached  to  .\ddressograph  plates  in 
his  store,  so  that  cash  payments  from 
customers  would  be  numbered.  He 
has  found  that  the  average  inexjreri- 
enced  clerical  can  sort  numerically 
with  almost  perfect  accuracy,  whereas 
the  alphabetical  job  is  not  so  good. 
The  numbering  system,  Fisher  said, 
has  saved  the  expense  of  one  person  on 
the  sorting  ojx^ration. 

.Another  award  winner,  T.  j.  Miller 
of  Lord  &  'Faylor,  New  York,  told  how 
operating  statement  forms  are  set  up 
with  s|iecial  left  and  right  margins  so 
that  the  typist  automatically  gets  a 
carbon  of  this  year’s  figures  in  the 
right  column  on  her  second  copy  for 
them  to  be  used  without  retyping  as 
“last  year’s”  when  the  next  year  rolls 
around. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  other  ideas 
selected  for  discussion  by  the  panel¬ 
ists:  Lise  a  slug  attached  to  the  postage 
meter  to  print  the  return  address  on 
outgoing  mail  and  save  .SI  per  1,000 
on  the  cost  of  printing  envelopes.  . . . 
Send  a  photo  enlargement  from  the 
Recordak  film  when  a  customer  wants 
a  duplicate  sales  check  or  statement, 
instead  of  using  a  typist’s  time.  .  .  . 
Pool  all  returns  to  vendors  in  New 
York  from  the  same  store  in  one  ship¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Take  no  bill  adjustment 
action  on  credits  not  received  until  the 
last  day  before  a  cycle  is  closed.  .About 
50  per  cent  of  the  complaints  will  have 
been  taken  care  of.  For  the  rest,  drop 
a  jninted  enclosure  into  the  file  for 
mailing  to  the  customer,  telling  her 
the  adjustment  will  be  completed  next 
month.  .  .  .  IV, e  a  Recordak  to  register 
Parcel  Post  shipments  in  receiving  de¬ 
partments. 


CONTROLLER 

Twenty  years  experience  with  fine 
stores  as  assistant  controller,  controller 
and  treasurer.  Fully  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  control  and  operations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  expense  through  use 
of  latest  proven  methods  and  ability  to 
select  and  train  loyal  assistants.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Married, 
family.  Will  locate  anywhere  witli  or¬ 
ganization  willing  to  give  full  res|)onsi- 
hility  to  insure  top  performance. 
H-1-54,  SroRK.s,  100  \Vest  31  Street.  New 
York  1,  N. 
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Store  Management-Personnel  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


and  specially  treated  understudy  posi¬ 
tions  to  give  individuals  opportunity 
for  training  under  executives  of  dem¬ 
onstrated  conipetence. 

Two  representatives  of  industrial 
firms  where  management  has  adoptetl 
systematic  programs  of  individual  de¬ 
velopment  also  addressed  the  session. 
Forrest  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Wheeling  Steel  Corp., 
urged  retail  management  to  discard 
the  lingering  myth  that  work  is  a  com¬ 
modity  purchased  by  wages  without 
reference  to  the  social  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  welfare  of  individuals.  Effective 
management  by  dictation  is  impossible 
today,  he  said;  management’s  job  is  to 
plan,  inspire  and  give  a  sense  of  im¬ 
portant  purpose  to  the  workers. 

Allen  K.  Heydrick,  director  of  train¬ 
ing  at  Weirton  Steel  Company,  de¬ 
scribed  his  company’s  effective  em¬ 
ployee  relations  program,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  an  attitude  survey  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  team. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  session  split  up 
into  four  discussion  groups.  Their 
subjects  were;  “Appraising  Individual 
Performance  and  Managerial  Effective¬ 
ness”;  “Establishing  Management  and 
Executive  Development  Programs”; 
“Developing  Effective  Communica¬ 
tion  Skills  in  the  Management  Organ¬ 
ization,”  and  “Solving  In  ter- Personnel 
and  Operating  Problems  in  the  Man¬ 
agement  Organization.”  (Stenographic 
reports  of  the  discussions  w'ere  made, 
and  will  be  included  in  a  report  to  be 
published  by  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups.) 

Selection  and  Training 

With  an  easier  employment  market, 
it  is  possible  for  stores  to  return  to 
standards  of  personnel  selection  that 
have  been  merely  theoretical  for  the 
past  15  years.  Dorothea  E.  Higgins, 
personnel  director  of  The  Wm.  Hen- 
gerer  Company,  described  this  return 
to  a  more  nearly  normal  market  as 
meaning  that  the  employment  man¬ 
ager  can  now  put  his  emphasis  on  the 
job  ojaen  and  how  to  fill  it  properly 
rather  than  on  the  person  available 
and  how  to  place  him  usefully.  Miss 
Higgins  was  chairman  of  a  Personnel 


Group  scision  on  employment  opera¬ 
tions  and  standards. 

Panel  members  were:  Vincent  llren- 
nan,  iliiector  of  personnel,  Blooming- 
dale’s;  Helen  Hyde,  manager  of  wel¬ 
fare  and  employee  services,  Macy’s 
New  York;  Harold  B.  Morse,  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  CTowley,  Milner  &:  Co., 
and  Ralph  Peterson,  personnel  direct¬ 
or,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney.  The 
discussion  covered  selection  standards, 
recruiting,  turnover  control,  employ¬ 
ment  department  organization,  the 
training  of  interviewers,  and  construc¬ 
tive  relations  of  the  employment  de¬ 
partment  w'ith  management  and  super¬ 
visors. 

No  speaker  suggestetl  that  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  permanent  and  career  per¬ 
sonnel  will  require  less  effort  in  the 
near  future,  but  they  agreed  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  plan  more  care¬ 
fully,  carry  out  longer-range  programs, 
interview’  applicants  more  thoroughly. 

Ralph  Peterson  emphasized  good 
public  relations  as  the  basis  of  success¬ 
ful  recruiting,  and  all  the  panel  agreed 
on  the  desirability  of  B.  I.  E.  Days, 
career  conference  days,  and  steady  co- 
ojjeration  with  community  groups. 
.Advertising  as  a  recruiting  method 
needs  more  study,  both  as  to  its  effect¬ 
iveness  and  as  to  its  cost,  said  the 
sj>eakers.  Vincent  Brennan  suggested 
a  methodical  analysis  to  determine 
“which  newspapers  pull  for  w’hich  jobs 
on  which  days.”  Peterson  reported 
that  he  had  cut  his  expenditures  for 
classified  advertising  and  not  only 
saved  money  but  found  that  his  staff 
then  made  better  use  of  other  recruit¬ 
ing  techniques.  Helen  Hyde  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  employment  manager 
set  up  a  closer  w’orking  relationship 
with  the  store’s  promotion  executive, 
for  guidance  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  building  the  store’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  good  place  to  w’ork. 

Miss  Hyde  described  Macy’s  highly 
developed  system  of  rating,  training 
and  promotion  as  “inside  recruiting,” 
and  an  effective  turnover  control. 

Sales  Training.  ’’Human  relations,” 
said  Lawrence  F.  Greenberger,  “is  the 
greatest  field  for  sales  training  direct¬ 
ors  totlay.”  Greenberger,  director  of 


the  NEW  LANE 

BULLETIN  ON 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 
TRUCKS  and  HAMPERS 


Gives  you  all  the  data  you  need  to  select 
the  finest  canvas  hampers,  trucks  and  tote 
boxes  for  your  store.  Illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  five  styles  most  popular  in  the 
merchandising  field  are  featured.  The  new 
bulletin  includes  such  outstanding  items 
as  the  Style  28  Narrow  Aisle  Truck  shown 
below. 

LOOK  INTO  STYLE  28 
Narrow  Aisle  Truck 
For  Dependable  Service  at 
Low  Cost. 


e  Special  narrow  shape  —  only  24  inches 
wide  in  the  large  size  —  fits  your  aisles 
e  Specially  tanned  scuff-proof  leather 
binding  prevents  damage  ta  counter 
panelling 

e  Hardwood  bottoms  —  dual  riveted  — 
stronger  than  steel 

a  Swivel  and  stationary  centers  of  solid 
rubber  melded  around  bronze, 
self-lubricoting  bearings 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COFY  OF 
The  New  LANE  BULLETIN 
on  Department  Store  Hampers. 

Just  dip  the  coupon 


Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the 
Lone  Deportment  Store  Bulletin. 
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peisunncl  training  at  Kaufinann  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  s{x>ke  at  a  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  session  on  basic  train¬ 
ing,  with  Georgia  Wittich,  training 
director  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  as  chair¬ 
man. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  training 
session  was  a  demonstration,  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Proesch,  training  director,  and 
Flizabeth  Patrick,  fashion  coordinator, 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  of  their  program  for 
putting  fashion  information  across  to 
salespeople.  Another  was  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  by  Frigidaire,  of  their  training 
film,  “Building  Pride  in  Selling.” 

Greenberger  emphasized  that  sales 
training  will  never  accomplish  all  that 
is  possible  to  it  until  the  problem  of 
management  education  in  human  re¬ 
lations  is  solved.  “Too  many  execu¬ 
tives  today,”  he  said,  “have  not  been 
sufficiently  trained  to  recognize  the 
social  need  for  developing  properly 
motivated  teams  of  people.” 

One  of  the  goals  for  training  direct- 
tors,  he  continued,  must  be  to  develop 
in  supervisors  the  ability  to  put  them¬ 
selves  imaginatively  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  shoes  so  that  they  can  readily 
understand  and  predict  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  employees,  .^nd  the 
same  quality,  he  said,  is  the  priman' 
requirement  of  a  good  salesjjerson. 
For  example: 

“The  best  salespeople  are  usually 
the  best  listeners.  Poor  salespeople  do 
most  of  the  talking  themselves  .... 
When  we  train  employees  to  listen 
they  will  be  better  able  to  tune  in  on 
customer  cues  and  make  not  merelv 
sales,  but  customers.  Human  relations 
training  spells  the  difference.” 

Training  Office  Workers.  I'echnitpies 
in  the  training  of  office  workers  were 
discussed  by  Richard  H.  Bailey,  presi- 
tlent  of  the  Bailey  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  is  desirable,  he  saiil,  to  train 
one’s  own  office  machine  operators 
rather  than  attempt  to  hire  experi¬ 
enced  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  equipment.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  most  machines,  he  explained, 
are  very  diversified;  experience  in  an¬ 
other  kind  of  business  though  with 
the  same  machine  may  be  quite  value¬ 
less.  One’s  own  training  program,  he 
added,  also  has  the  value  of  providing 
promotion  opportunities  and  incent¬ 
ives. 


The  first  step  in  the  program  is  to 
specify  the  fields  of  training  in  which 
group  instruction  is  to  be  given— for 
example,  sales  audit,  payroll,  cycle 
billing.  It  is  possible  that  the  in¬ 
structor  may  be  found  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  should  be  certain  that  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  to  any  specific  job. 
Bailey  recommended  that  the  office 
machine  manufacturer  be  asked  to 
siqjply  a  field  supervisor  or  demon¬ 
strator  to  conduct  the  course;  this  can 
generally  be  done  in  the  store,  but,  if 
not,  a  group  from  the  store  can  be  sent 
to  the  outside  day  or  evening  courses 
that  many  of  these  companies  conduct. 

In  determining  how  many  people 
should  be  trained,  Bailey  advised  an 
ticipation  of  future  needs,  based  on 
turnover  rates,  for  a  year  ahead.  For 
example:  “We  could  assume  that  in 
our  bookkeeping  department  we  will 
need  six  permanent  replacements  in 
the  year  of  1954,  and  in  order  to  take 
care  of  these  needs,  classes  should  have 
a  minimum  of  eight  and  a  maximum 
of  12.  .  .  .  Have  someone  always  in 
reserve  who  can  move  in  and  with  a 
minimum  of  instruction  take  over  ami 
do  the  job.” 

Payroll  Costs 

Payroll,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a 
steadily  increasing  percentage  of  retail 
operating  costs.  The  pressures  that 
send  it  up  are  both  economic  and  leg¬ 
islative;  success  in  keeping  it  under 
control  must  come  from  improved  pro¬ 
duction  rates,  improved  wage  admini¬ 
stration  and  whatever  influence  retail¬ 
ers  can  exercise  to  keep  government 
regulation  reasonable.  .\t  a  session 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Harry 
Hogan,  personnel  director.  The  ).  1.. 
Hudson  Co.,  the  outside  pressures  on 
store  payroll  were  discussed  by  Robert 
J.  Doolan,  personnel  director  of  .-Mlied 
Stores  Corp.  Boyd  R.  Sheddan,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  industrial  relations  of 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  outlined 
principles  of  sound  wage  administra¬ 
tion,  and  Joseph  Shaw,  president  of 
.\ssociated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  Inc.,  talked  of  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  administration. 

Wage  and  Hour  Laws.  Robert  D(X)lan 
said  that  the  exemption  most  retail 


establishments  have  under  the  federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will  face 
severe  testing  during  the  next  fe\k 
years.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell’s 
position  that  retailing  should  come 
under  the  Act  is  well  known.  There  is 
a  current  report— not  an  official  one- 
that  he  has  recommended  to  the  W’hite 
House  a  retail  minimum  wage  of  6.i 
cents  an  hour,  to  be  increased  by  five 
cents  a  year  until  it  reaches  80  cents. 
However,  Doolan  said,  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  provisions 
for  regular  rank  and  file  worken 
would  not  be  the  major  problem  for 
most  stores.  Their  biggest  difficultv 
would  be  in  conforming  to  the  “white 
collar  regulations”  of  the  .Act.  These 
recjuire,  broadly  s|)eaking,  that  anyone 
earning  less  than  $75  a  week  be  paid 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  after  40 
hours.  This  woidtl  have  a  heavy  cost 
impact  on  retailing  because  of  its  large 
category  of  junior  level  management. 

The  NRDG.A  and  other  organized 
groups  will,  of  course,  work  to  retain 
the  existing  exemption,  Doolan  con¬ 
tinued.  The  exemption  was  written 
into  the  Act  and  has  been  kept  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  difficulty  of  cen 
tral  administration  for  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  establishments;  second,  the 
essentially  local  character  of  a  store. 

The  argument  that  strictly  local 
businesses  should  be  locally  regulated 
is  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
exemption.  But  stores  weaken  it,  | 
when  they  oppose  the  passage  of  rea-  If 
sonable  state  regulations,  “I  do  not  be-  | 
lieve,”  Doolan  said,  “that  a  good  case  | 
can  be  made  for  no  regulation  of  any  i 
sort  relative  to  minimum  wages  and  “i 
maximum  hours.”  He  emphasized  a 
basic  difference  between  the  Federal 
and  the  state  concepts  of  regulation:  I 
“For  the  most  part,  state  wage  and  I 
hour  regulation  is  designed  to  prevent  I 
the  outright  exploitation  of  and  injury  i 
to  the  health  of  women  and  minors.  | 
It  is  therefore  in  direct  contrast  to  the  | 
Federal  law,  which  was  designed  initi-  k 
ally  to  impose  minimum  standards 
relative  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  a 
subsistence  level,  and  to  spread  em¬ 
ployment  through  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  for  overtime  work.”  ! 

Twenty-two  states  have  no  wage  and 
hour  legislation  at  all;  among  the 
states  that  do,  the  standards  are  gener 
ally  well  below  the  Federal  standards 
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rhis  i'i  one  ot  the  main  reasons  tor  the 
pressure  to  increase  the  Federal  cover¬ 
age.  Doolan  commented:  “I  think  that 
over  the  long  range,  retailing  will  not 
serve  itself  well  by  contending  for  state 
staiulaiils  which,  from  a  sound  person¬ 
nel  standjx)int,  are  low.” 

Rising  Cost  Factors.  Casting  up  the 
factors  that  are  now  pushing  up  pay¬ 
roll  costs,  Doolan  discounted  state 
minitmim  wage  legislation;  empha¬ 
sized  the  growing  trend  to  employer 
Hnaiuing  of  retirement  plans  (about 
three  per  cent  of  payroll,  exclusive  of 
the  social  security  tax)  and  of  medical 
insurance  (2.5  to  3.5  per  cent  of  pay¬ 
roll).  He  said  he  saw  little  prospett 
of  any  cessation  of  this  trend.  As  an¬ 
other  important  cost  factor,  he  stressetl 
the  five-day  week,  now  prevailing  prac¬ 
tice  in  most  larger  cities.  "1  have 
heard,”  he  said,  “of  stores  which  con¬ 
tend  that  they  adjusted  to  a  five-day 
week  with  little  or  no  increase  in  pay¬ 
roll  costs;  my  own  observation  has 
been  that  .  .  .  there  is  a  definite  prob¬ 
lem  of  substantial  cost.” 

Doolan  discussed  briefly  the  union 
movement  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  He  observed  that,  in  the  form 
currently  proposed  by  some  major 
unions,  the  idea  might  better  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  supplemental  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  The  Steelwork¬ 
ers’  profmsal,  as  an  illustration,  is  that 
eligible  employees  who  are  laid  off 
would  receive  75  per  cent  of  their 
weekly  base  pay  for  the  balance  of  a 
52-week  pteriod.  Unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  would  take  care  of  part 
of  this  payment;  the  balance  would 
come  from  employer  contributions. 

“In  the  essential  sense  of  employ¬ 
ment  week  in,  week  out,”  Dcxrlan  said, 
“the  regularly  scheduled  work  force  in 
retailing,  whether  full  or  part-time, 
has  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  now. 
This  is  a  salient  point  which  retailing 
has  not  gotten  across  well  and  one  that 
it  should.” 

Wage  Administration.  To  meet  the 
increasing  pressure  of  payroll  costs 
upon  profits,  Boyd  Shetldan  advised 
retailers  to  re-examine  their  compensa¬ 
tion  systems,  and  their  job  evaluation 
and  merit  rating  practices. 

The  use  of  incentive  types  of  com¬ 
pensation  especially  should  be  scruti¬ 


nized,  he  said,  in  determining  wheth¬ 
er  to  pay  salary,  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  or  straight  commission,  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  should  be:  How  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  sell  goods;  how  long  it 
takes  to  tjualify  a  salesman  for  the  job, 
and  whether  or  not  the  selling  floor  is 
open.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  selling  the 
gcKxls,  one  of  the  important  factors  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  customer  is 
pre-sold  f)y  national  l)rand  promotion. 
With  the  recent  increase  of  pre-selling 
and  improved  store  facilities  for  self¬ 
selection,  Sheddan’s  advice  to  re-evalu¬ 
ate  this  factor  was  especially  timely. 

.Shetldan  particularly  ejuestioned  the 
practice  of  offering  pay  incentives  dur¬ 
ing  big  promotions.  I'he  effect,  he 
said,  may  f)e  dissatisfactic^n  with  the 
f)asic  compensation  rate. 

Successful  control  of  labor  costs,  he 
(ontinued.  is  very  dependent  upon 
proper  job  evaluation.  The  relative 
values  of  different  jobs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  determined  from  job  description 
data  so  that  correct  wage  and  salary 
differentiations  can  be  set.  This  is  as 
important  foi  employee  morale  as  for 
expense  control,  Shetldan  pointed  out. 
VV^ith  it  should  go  a  system  of  merit 
increases  based  on  realistic,  (jeriodic 
reviews  of  eacfi  employee’s  progress, 
rhe  purpose  is  to  improve  produc¬ 
tion.  “Certainly,”  he  said,  “no  merit 
plan  is  truly  a  merit  plan  if  every 
employee  receives  an  increase  after 
each  merit  review.” 

Control  of  Transportation  Costs 

For  years,  transportation  has  been 
running  ahead  of  other  expenses  as  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Richard  T.  Eaton,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
told  the  convention  that  if  his  store’s 
transportation  costs  had  remained  at 
the  same  percentage  levels  as  in  1949, 
the  net  profit  for  1953  would  have 
been  $103,000  more.  “Our  inbound 
costs,”  he  said,  “are  up  over  1949  from 
.82  per  cent  of  retail  purchases  to  .93 
per  cent.  Our  outbound  costs,  repre¬ 
sented  by  delivery  charges,  are  up 
from  .86  per  cent  to  1.01  per  cent  of 
sales.” 

Eaton,  who  appeared  on  the  same 
program  as  Rike-Kumler’s  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  Eugene  Wabler,  advised  store 
managements  to  familiarize  themselves 


AITERATIOMS.. 

AT  A  PROFIT! 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
fDgewater  4-SII2 


with  all  aspects  of  transp>ortation  costs 
and,  especially,  to  see  that  buyers 
understand  the  impact  of  these  costs. 
A  buyer  who  asks  for  premium  trans¬ 
portation  should  know  exactly  what 
additional  volume  he  must  do  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  additional  costs.  Eaton  said; 
“If  you  are  an  average  store  and  made 
2.3  per  cent  net  profit  after  taxes  with 
an  average  sale  of  $5  . . .  and  your  total 
transportation  cost  went  up  $10,000 
last  year,  which  is  probably  a  conserv¬ 
ative  figure,  your  store  needed  addi¬ 
tional  gross  sales  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $435,000  and  87,000 
more  transactions  to  absorb  this  cost.” 

Delivery  Costs.  Advancing  rates,  for 
both  delivery  and  parcel  |x>st,  present 
management  with  many  questions  of 
customer  relations  versus  costs,  and 
the  answers  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  for  all  stores,  Eaton  continued. 
At  Rike-Kumler’s,  with  the  rise  in  par¬ 
cel  post  rates,  the  store  decided  against 
any  restriction  of  its  free  delivery 
areas,  but  found  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  extend  its  truck  deliveries  to  some 


stores 
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fringe  areas  than  to  use  the  mails. 

The  store  has  chosen  not  to  make  a 
big  campaign  out  of  getting  customers 
to  carry  their  own  packages,  limiting 
its  efforts  to  “a  few  conservative  signs” 
and  a  supply  of  one-cent  shopping 
bags  at  convenient  locations.  The 
effort  is  stepped  up  somewhat  at 
Christmas,  chiefly  through  training  of 
the  salespeople— (“how  effective  it  is 
we  really  don’t  know.”)  Another  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  a  price  differential 
should  be  offered  if  an  item  is  picked 
up.  One  factor  is  convenience  of  the 
pickup  area  for  customers’  cars.  At 
Rike-Kumler,  where  it  isn’t  very  con¬ 
venient,  nothing  has  been  done  about 
this  possibility. 

These  questions  and  many  others 
must  be  answered  differently  for  differ¬ 
ent  stores,  Eaton  said,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  is  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  expects  of  the  store.  At  Rike- 
Kumler,  he  said,  "it  seems  foolish  to 
even  consider  curtailing  the  services 
customers  have  come  to  expect  from 
us.”  Therefore,  the  store  concentrates 
on  keeping  its  inbound  costs  under 
control,  by  proper  iDuting,  by  buyer 
training  and  by  giving  its  traffic  man¬ 
ager  responsibility  and  freedom  to 
work  for  legislative  correction  of  some 
of  the  problems.  “This,”  commented 
Eaton,  “requires  that  he  spend  much 
time  away  from  the  store.  We  feel  that 
it  is  well  spent.” 

Inbound  Costs.  As  an  inbound  trans¬ 
portation  program  good  for  any  store, 
Eaton  outlined  the  following  steps: 

(1)  Issue  economical  and  efficient 
shipping  instructions  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  giving  the  traffic  manager  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Buyers  should  be  at  least 
encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  check 
with  the  traffic  department  before 
placing  orders  by  telephone  or  wire 
and  before  going  into  the  market.  (2) 
Take  part  in  community  and  group 
efforts,  such  as  shipping  associations, 
to  reduce  transportation  costs  from 
major  markets.  (3)  Avoid  minimum 
shipments  as  far  as  possible.  On  much 
staple  type  merchandise  they  are  not 
necessary.  (4  Give  more  consideration 
to  choice  of  markets.  (5)  Educate  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  significance  of  f.o.b.  terms, 
and  how  more  favorable  terms  can  im¬ 
prove  their  departments’  profit  pic¬ 
ture.  (6)  Pay  more  attention  to  returns 


to  manufacturers,  esp>ecially  where  the 
store  pays  charges  both  ways.  The 
cost  of  making  the  return  may  be 
greater  than  the  benefit  realized.  (7) 
Cooperate  with  groups  fighting  Public 
Law  199  and  similar  discriminatory 
legislation.  (8)  Consider  non-insur¬ 
ance  of  parcel  post  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  transportation  insurance. 

Legislative  Issues.  In  the  past  eight 
years,  freight  rates  generally  have  in¬ 
creased  125  per  cent;  but  minimum 
shipment  rates,  affecting  most  store 
merchandise,  have  increased  more 
than  300  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of 
Railway  Express,  these  charges  have 
gone  up  620  per  cent  since  1944.  And 
the  end  is  not  in  sight;  further  rate 
increases  are  pending.  Eugene  H. 
Wabler,  traffic  manager  of  the,  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.,  told  retailers  how  great 
the  impact  of  certain  impending  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  on  their  transportation 
costs,  and  urged  them  to  cooperate 
with  the  Association  and  other  groups 
to  protect  their  stores  from  needless 
expense. 

High  on  his  list  was  the  repeal  of 
Public  Law  199,  restricting  the  size 
and  weight  of  parcel  post  packages. 
This  law  has  cost  the  retailer  and  the 
public  much  money  and  great  incon¬ 
venience;  forced  a  lot  of  what  Wabler 
called  “captive  tonnage”  into  costly 
Railway  Express  transportation.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  its  repeal  seem  good,  but 
Wabler  warned  that  “powerful  and 
wealthy  influences  are  working  just  as 
hard  for  its  retention  as  we  are  work¬ 
ing  for  its  repeal.”  He  urged  that  re¬ 
tailers  keep  up  a  constant  How  of  let¬ 
ters,  wires  and  personal  calls  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives,  telling 
how  Public  Law  199  has  damaged 
their  businesses  and  asking  for  passage 
of  the  repeal  bills— the  Broyhill  Bill, 
H.  R.  2685,  and  the  Kerr  Bill,  S  3263. 

In  the  coming  year,  he  continued, 
retailers  may  expect  a  renewal  of 
efforts  to  outlaw  store-pooled  ship¬ 
ments.  Last  year  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
sponsored  by  freight-forwarders,  died 
in  committee;  a  new  one  of  the  same 
kind  is  now  in  committee.  If  it  is 
reported  out,  the  Traffic  Group  will 
call  on  all  stores  to  help  prevent  its 
passage. 

Before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  there  is  now  pending  a 


proposal  to  assess  penalties  on  a  grad-  i 
uated  scale  on  shipments  under  300  I 
pounds,  traveling  either  by  railroad  I 
or  motor  carrier.  This  would  mean  I 
big  increases  in  retail  costs.  The  Asso-  I 
ciation  will  fight  it  if  and  when  public  I 
hearings  are  scheduled.  .Another  pro-  I 
posal  before  the  I.  C.  C.  is  to  fix  a  | 
ceiling  of  $3  a  pound  on  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  claims  on  truck  shipments  unless 
full  value  was  declared  and  paid  for 
at  10  cents  per  $100.  Hearings  are 
not  yet  scheduled.  In  this  case,  Wab- 
ler  urged  stores  to  write  in  protest 
to  the  National  Motor  Freight  Classi¬ 
fication  Board,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  to  the  top  executives  of  the  motor  J 
carriers  with  whom  they  do  business. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  motor 
carriers  may  be  persuaded  to  withdraw 
this  proposal  before  a  hearing  is  sched¬ 
uled;  if  not,  it  will  be  opposed  by 
retail  representatives  before  the  I.C.C. 

The  question  of  motor  carrier 
pickup  and  delivery  charges  which  is 
an  issue  in  the  Central  States  could 
become  a  national  one.  Since  1952, 
Central  States  carriers  have  been  as¬ 
sessing  a  $1.50  surcharge  on  shipments 
under  5,000  pounds.  Last  year  the 
1.  C.  C.  was  petitioned  to  reconsider 
this  practice.  No  decision  has  come  as 
yet,  but  if  the  Examiner’s  report  is 
accepted,  the  surcharge  should  be  can¬ 
celled.  However,  the  Examiner  has 
suggested  that  instead  of  surcharges, 
pickup  and  delivery  charges  might  be 
established.  These,  levied  according 
to  prescribed  rules,  would  amount  to 
less  than  the  present  surcharges.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  1.  C.  C.  sets  this  precedent, 
there  is  a  danger  that  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery  charges  might  be  established  in  | 
areas  where  there  is  now  no  surcharge.  | 
These  are  all  matters  which  the  | 
NRDGA  is  prepared  to  oppose  before  1 
the  legislative  and  administrative  bod¬ 
ies  as  they  develop.  Success  has  just 
been  reported  on  a  similar  issue,  the 
Quick  Rate  Increase  Bill,  which  the 
Senate  sent  back  to  committee  after 
receiving  a  flood  of  protests  from  re¬ 
tailers. 

Measure  and  Control  of  Delivery  Costs. 

Delivery  costs  are  a  problem  to  stores 
not  only  because  they  are  high  but  j 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  assembling 
and  comparing  the  information.  Ken-  : 
neth  P.  Mages,  of  Touche,  Niven, 
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Bailey  it  Smart,  has  during  the  past 
live  years  made  a  number  of  studies  of 
delivery  volume  and  exjiense  at  vari¬ 
ous  stores.  In  each  case,  until  such  a 
sun’ey  resulted  in  a  restatement  of 
volume  on  a  standard  unit  basis  and  of 
expense  on  an  all-inclusive  basis,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  store  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  as  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  tlelivery  department. 

Deficiencies  of  the  present  account¬ 
ing  system  for  this  operation,  said 
Mages,  stem  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  standard  Expense  Accounting 
Manual  does  not  accumulate  full  costs 
for  the  delivery  function.  Figures  of 
stores  which  use  it  are  therefore  erron¬ 
eous  in  themselves;  in  addition,  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  delivery 
cost  figures  of  stores  using  outside  serv¬ 
ices.  Mages,  who  has  been  working 
with  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  the 
new  Expense  Accounting  Manual,  de¬ 
scribed  how  it  will  provide  for  a  full 
accumulation  of  delivery  expense,  in 
expense  center  groupings.  If  stores  con¬ 
form  to  the  expense  manual  revision, 
he  said,  “They  will  have  overcome  the 
major  hurdle  in  achieving  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  exjDense  control.” 
However,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
new  manual,  “Stores  should  also  (1) 
make  the  necessary  allocations  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  true  package  and  furniture 
delivery  costs,  (2)  measure  volume  on 
a  standard  unit  basis,  or,  at  least, 
count  pieces— packages,  furniture  and 
other  types  separately,  (3)  count  man 
hours,  man  days  and  man  miles,  (4) 
compute  productivity  and  unit  costs, 
and  (5)  compare  the  results  with  other 
periods  within  the  store  and  with 
other  stores.” 

As  a  standard  delivery  unit.  Mages 
recommended  the  United  Parcel  unit, 
and  reported  that  the  company  will 
supply  a  definition  of  it  to  any  store 
on  request. 
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EQUIPMENT  and  SUPPLIES 

Th«  Right  Change.  Cashiers’  or  sales¬ 
persons’  errors  in  making  change  may 
now  be  eliminated,  with  the  intrcnluc- 
tion  by  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  of  a  new  “Class  (UKK)”  line 
of  registers  which  automatically  com¬ 
pute  the  amount  of  change  due.  When 
the  salesclerk  rings  up  a  customer’s 
purchases  in  the  usual  way,  the  regular 
itemized  receipt  is  created.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  taking  the  total,  the 
clerk  takes  a  sub-total  and  enters  the 
amount  of  money  given  him  in  an 
“Amount  Tendered”  key.  He  then 
touches  the  “Change”  key  and  gets  a 
total.  While  these  operations  occur, 
the  “indication”  at  the  top  of  die  reg¬ 
ister  shows  the  total  purchased,  die 
amount  tendered  and  change  due. 

This  register  also  can  deduct  cou¬ 
pons  and  other  credits  simply  by 
entering  them  through  the  “Refund” 
key.  Whenever  the  customer  pays  the 
exact  amount  due,  a  “No  Change”  key 
instead  of  the  “Change”  key  is  used. 
The  change-computing  register  is 
available  in  several  models,  including 
a  Charge  Posting  machine  that  prints 
a  statement  for  charge  customers. 

Electronic  Air  Cleaners.  The  use  of 

electronic  air  cleaning  equipment  is 
said  to  have  saved  the  Joseph  Horne 
Company  $13,500  in  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense  alone  at  its  Brentwood,  Pa.  store 
during  the  past  two  years.  This  figure 
appiears  in  a  study  released  last  month 
by  Trion,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment.  The  annual  saving  in 
cleaning  costs  is  estimated  at  $6,000; 
and  an  initial  expense  of  $1,500  was 
saved  by  eliminating  night  dust-covers. 
Other  gains,  not  figured  out  in  dollars 
and  cents,  are:  reduction  of  soilage 
markdowns;  longer  life  for  the  inter¬ 
ior  paint  job;  lowered  employee  ab¬ 
sence  rate  (fewer  colds);  more  efficient 
lighting.  Details  of  this  installation 
and  others  may  be  had  from  Trion, 
Inc.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Quick  Marker.  Trig-A-Tape,  a  new, 
one-hand  operated  portable  printer, 
simultaneously  prints  and  attaches 
price  labels.  It  uses  tape  rolls  of  ad¬ 
hesive  labels  or  it  will  print  directly 
on  merchandise.  Goldsmith  Brothers, 
77  Nassau  Street,  New  York  8,  will 
supply  more  information. 


*  _ 


•  How  does  a  quota-bonus 

system  work? 

•  When  does  an  incentive 

plan  cost  too  much? 

•  How  do  other  stores 

pay  their  salespeople? 

"COMPENSATING 
SALESPEOPLE 
in  the 

SMALLER  STORE" 

has  the  answers  —  and  they 
mean  extra  profits  for  you! 

This  brand-new  study  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  devoted  exclusively  to 
stores  of  less  than  $2,000,000  an¬ 
nual  volume. 

Its  40  value-packed  pages  contain: 

*  Results  of  a  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  survey  measuring  the 
use  of  different  compensation 
methods  by  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  volume  cate¬ 
gories  from  under$200,000  to 
over-$1  million. 

*  Complete  easy  -  to  -  grasp  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Salary-plus-Com- 
mission,  Quota-Bonus  and 
Straight-Commission  incentive 
plans. 

*  A  compilation  of  typical 
Straight-Commission  rates  for 
21  different  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories. 

Pwbli«h*d  by  Hi*  SmalUr  Sler*«  Diviti«n,  NRDGA 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 
Members:  $1 .50 

Non-Members:  $2.50 

Retailers  eligible  to  join 
NRDGA:  $25.00 


Laenord  Mongaon,  Manager,  SmalUr  Ster*i  Div. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Pleas*  send  me  .  copies  of  "COM¬ 

PENSATING  SALESPEOPLE  IN  THE  SMALLER 
STORE." 

Check  enclosed  ....  Bill  me - (members  only) 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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MORE  SALES,.. 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  ft  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat,  Philadaiphia  2.  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


Display  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


In  advising  the  giving  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  signing,  he  pointed  out  that 
stores  spend  more  money  and  prepare 
copy  seriously  for  newspaper  ads, 
radio,  TV  and  direct  mail— all  “to  talk 
to  people  a  great  many  miles  away 
from  the  store.”  The  sign,  however, 
gets  little  attention,  although  it  is  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  customer  already  in  the  store 
and  in  a  buying  mood.  “If  you  have  a 
traffic  of  lO,!)!)!)  people  pass  through 
your  store  a  day,  signs  give  200,000  to 
100,000  messages  from  you,”  he  said. 


of  good  signs  back  into  the  spotlight. 
Lee  W.  Court,  of  Nason-Walker-Court, 
Boston,  a  consultant  firm  in  merchan¬ 
dising  displays,  had  some  suggestions 
to  offer  on  harnessing  the  force  of  good 
signing.  It  can  be  used,  he  stressed, 
to  increase  demand  and  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  more  rapidly. 

■Among  the  obstacles  to  good  sign¬ 
ing  enumerated  by  Court  are  failure 
to  fill  out  sign  orders  properly;  insuffi¬ 
cient  allowance  of  time  for  preparing 
signs;  difficulty  in  pinpointing  respon-  i 
sibility  for  effective  sign  writing.  The 
department  manager,  he  believes, 
should  be  responsible  for  supplying 
the  information  needed.  Department 
managers,  however,  “too  often  .  .  .  say 
the  obvious”  instead  of  “developing 
those  hidden  selling  points  that  so  fre¬ 
quently  sell  an  article  better  than  the 
hackneyed  arguments.” 

He  urged  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  many  signs  are  needed, 
and  said  that  decision  should  be  made, 
after  careful  study,  from  the  custom¬ 
er’s  point  of  view.  As  an  indication  of 
how  to  plan  for  signs  that  minimize 
the  disturbing  effect  of  many  signs  in 
small  areas,  he  pointed  out  that  a  sign 
with  four-inch  letters  is  readable  at 
250  feet;  a  sign  sized  seven  by  11,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  only  readable  at  10 
feet. 


Self-Selection.  Talks  on  self-selection 
included  a  presentation  of  case  his¬ 
tories  by  Robert  K.  Farrand,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager.  The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  and  some  examples  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
packs  in  cellophane  right  in  the  store. 
Valentine  G.  O’Connell,  Bamberger’s 
assistant  manager  of  operations,  ex¬ 
plained  that  packaged  goods  make 
both  self-service  and  clerk-service  sell¬ 
ing  easier  by  sjjeeding  shopping,  pro¬ 
viding  multiple  sales,  and  increasing 
the  average  sales  check.  Since  pack¬ 
aged  gfxxls  can  be  placed  anywhere 
within  reach  of  the  customer,  he  saw 
this  new  development  as  lending  it¬ 
self  to  new  techniques  for  the  display 
department. 


<iising  Group  of  NRDGA,  and  1.  T. 
Vierheller,  president  of  Garrison-Wag 
ner  Cio.,  St.  Louis,  and  president  of 
the  N.ADI.  In  addition  to  the  talks 
sunnnarized  here,  the  day’s  attractions 
int  hided  a  luncheon  session  (at  wliich 
Miss  Reich  spoke),  a  question  and 
answer  period,  a  viewing  of  the  Life- 
Fortune  film,  “The  Changing  .Ameri¬ 
can  Market,”  and  an  evening  lerep 
tion  aiul  buffet. 

.\  similar  combined  NRDGA-N.ADl 
meeting  is  planned  for  next  year,  in 
Chicago. 


The  Job  of  All.  William  J.  Pilat,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  whose  company  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  successful 
self-selection  fixtures  for  many  types 
of  merchandise,  warned  display  men 
that  “any  self-selection  fixture  worthy 
of  the  name  is  far  more  than  a  dis¬ 
play  problem;  it’s  a  problem  of  how 
best  to  sell  for  profit.”  He  saw  this 
as  the  job,  not  of  display  alone,  or 
merchandising,  or  expense  control 
alone,  but  of  all  combined. 

For  purposes  of  designing  self-selec¬ 
tion  fixtures,  said  Pilat,  “display  direc¬ 
tors  must  .  .  .  work  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  merchandising  people  in 
trying  to  accomplish  stated  objectives 
in  terms  of  use  of  space,  fixtures,  and 
Ijersonnel.” 


Traffic  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


of  his  open-to-buy  is  not  inqjortanl, 
she  said,  describing  the  procedure  as 
“a  sort  of  honor  system  for  buyers," 
and  adding  that  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  will  eventually  catch  up  with  a 
buyer  who  violates  the  rules.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  she  said,  “works  for  us  and  has 
resulted  in  economies;  we  still  receive 
all  the  infonnation  we  received  under 
the  merchandise-checker-order  check- 
operation,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  ask  for  more.” 


Size«Tagging-  Color-for-size  marking 
systems  complicate  the  tag  inventory 
problem.  Vale  Truitt,  of  the  Denni¬ 
son  .Manufacturing  Company,  offered 
a  solution.  He  described  how  one  large 
store  installed  an  additional  Dial-Set 
.nachine,  equipped  w’ith  a  garment 
size  ring,  and  ordered  its  tags  there¬ 
after  in  just  eight  colors  of  stock,  with¬ 
out  pre-printed  size  numbers.  The 
sizes  are  now  printed  by  the  Dial-Set, 
in  large  type  on  the  back  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tag.  The  size  ring  can  print 
26  different  sizes.  The  tag  inventory 
and  ordering  problem  is  thus  mini¬ 
mized  and  costs  are  lower  because 
large  (piantities  of  a  few  itetns  are 
bought  instead  of  small  quantities  of 


Other  Participants.  Presiding  over  the 
day’s  meetings  were  Louis  A.  Banks, 
national  store  planning  and  display 
department.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
and  chairman  of  the  Visual  Merchan- 


.\  major  event  of  the  convention 
was  the  delegates’  visit  to  The  J.  L 
Hudson  Company’s  new  Northland 
(Center.  Horace  Carpenter,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Northland,  discussed  the  management 
|)olicies  which  led  to  the  branch  store’s 
construction,  and  Richard  A.  Schro^ 
ter,  store  manager,  explained  the  high¬ 
ly  mechanized  receiving  and  markii^ 
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system. 

Leonard  Mongeon,  Traffic  Group 
manager,  directed  arrangements  for 
the  convention.  The  Detroit  arrange¬ 
ments  and  entertainment  committee, 
which  assisted  him,  consisted  of:  C.  R. 
Fuller,  chainnan.  The  Ernst  Kern  Co.; 
Calvin  liogart,  Detroit  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .\ssociation;  William  C.  Den¬ 
nis,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce;  Joe 
Grossman,  Sam’s,  Inc.;  J.  McNaught, 
Zolkowers  Dept.  Stores;  William 
Nemacheck,  Himelhoth  Bros.  &  Co.; 
Frank  Proctor,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.; 
Leslie  Rice,  Kline’s,  Inc.;  Herman 
Strasshurger,  Winkleman  Bros.  Ap- 
[larel,  Inc.;  and  Paul  E.  Wilson,  The 
|.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Want  Slips 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

not  as  there  is  not  sufficient  call.  A 
want  slip  would  not  be  made  out  in 
the  first  category  until  you  were  out. 
This  is  more  or  less  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  so  we 
have  substituted  for  a  want  slip  system 
a  regular  periodic  stock  taking  of  the 
most  wanted  items  in  the  store  and  put 
it  in  charge  of  a  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  we  do  not  get  out.  She 
does  this  by  getting  an  inventory  re- 
|)ort  in  most  cases  every  single  week; 
others  every  two  weeks.  Bathing  suits, 
for  example,  are  not  taken  at  all  from 
September  1  until  about  December  1. 
Then  they  are  taken  every  two  weeks 
until  February  when  jieople  go  South. 
They  are  then  started  again  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  and  taken  every  week 
until  the  last  week  in  May,  when  they 
are  taken  twice  a  week  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  when  we  return  to  once  a 
week  until  the  first  of  September. 
There  are  similar  variations  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  categories  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  that  gives  you  the  idea.  We 
find  this  method  of  keeping  merchan¬ 
dise  from  going  out  of  stock— which 
is  the  big  problem— better  than  a  want 
'lip  system.” 

"We  no  longer  have  a  want  slip  sys- 
tera  (except  in  a  few  departments 
where  buyers  insist  on  them)  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons: 

“1.  We  failed  to  get  a  very  large 
percentage  of  actual  customer  wants. 
Repeated  checks  whereby  we  had  cus¬ 
tomers  ask  for  merchandise  known  to 


be  out  of  stock  practically  never  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  want  slip.  Instead,  sales¬ 
people  waited  till  night  to  fill  in  a 
want  slip,  and  then  quickly  put  down 
either  an  item  they  knew  they  were 
out  of  stock  on,  or  wrote  ‘No  Calls.’ 
This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  want  slip  was  placed  in  full  sight 
on  the  outside  of  their  books  and  con¬ 
stant  follow-up  was  maintained. 

"2.  The  buyer  often  told  his  sales¬ 
people  not  to  bother  putting  an  item 
down  which  was  ‘on  order’  as  he  might 
show  up  badly  to  his  sujrervisors. 

"3.  Other  buyers  so  obviously  paid 
little  attention  to  tvant  slips,  or  gave 
them  lip  service  only,  that  salespeople 
became  discouraged  and  didn’t  put 
down  any  wants. 

“I.  VVe  went  on  Register  Audit, 
which  meant  that  a  salesperson  did 
not  need  a  tally,  and  therefore  she 
often  forgot  the  want  slip  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  because  she  no  longer  needed 
to  turn  in  her  sales  figure  at  night, 
she  often  did  not  turn  in  a  want  slip 
at  night. 

“5.  Many  hours  were  consumed  in 
making  the  weekly  analysis.  .At  first, 
ever)'  item  was  listed  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  for  each  week.  Later,  in  an  effort 
to  save  time,  only  the  highlights  were 
recorded  for  each  department.  How¬ 
ever,  it  still  consumed  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  it  was  felt  the  results  did 
not  warrant  the  expenditure.” 

Why  Want  Slip  Systems  Failed.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  management  as  to  what 
activities  are  necessary  for  establishing 
a  tvant  slip  system  and  arranging  these 
activities  in  groups  which  may  be  as- 
signetl  to  specific  individuals.  lack 
of  authority  for  the  responsibility  of 
want  slips  was  evident  in  most  of  the 
stores  that  discontinued  the  operation 
of  the  system. 

Either  the  buyer  or  the  salespeople 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  system 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  it  or 
did  not  see  the  merits  of  the  system. 
The  prime  factor  for  failure  of  want 
slip  systems  can  be  traced  to  lack  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  salespeople  or  the  buyer.  An  in¬ 
different  attitude  by  either  group  will 
undoubtedly  cause  a  want  slip  system 
to  function  improperly. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  help  on 

r  t  w  non-delivery 

problems 

It  happens  every  season,  but  you 
don’t  have  to  be  one  of  the  many 
merchandisers  who  finds  his  open- 
to-buy  tied  up  because  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  decided  not  to  cut  a  style 
he’s  placed  an  order  for. 

The  NRDGA  Basic  Trade  Provis¬ 
ions,  No.  5,  covers  this  situation. 
A  Ready-to-Wear  delivery  sticker- 
attached  to  the  order  form,  calls  the 
manufacturer’s  attention  to  this  ob¬ 
ligation.  It  states  “If  for  any  reason 
certain  styles  on  this  order  are  not 
to  be  cut  or  producetl  please  advise 
us  at  once  so  merchandise  can  Ik* 
replaced.”  The  sticker  is  2"  by  2i/^'', 
and  is  printed  in  red  letters  on 
white  background. 


If  for  any  reason  certain 
styles  on  this  order 
are  not  to  be  cut  or 
produced. 

Please  advise  us  at  once 
so  merchandise 
can  be  repiaced. 

MEMBER  OF  NRDGA 


You  put  the  manufacturer  on  notice 
when  you  attach  the  sticker  to  his 
order.  You  put  all  manufacturers 
you  tlo  business  with  on  the  same 
notice  by  attaching  this  sticker  to 
all  orders.  The  stickers  come  in 
pads  of  100  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Price  (to  members  only)  is  S3.00  for 
1000  stickers  (10  pads);  $1.75  for 
500,  minimum  order. 


[uly,  195^ 


stores 


The  operations  of  the  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem  became  too  burdensome,  and  the 
work  involved  in  securing  and  tabulat¬ 
ing  the  information  far  exceeded  the 
value  to  be  derived  from  the  want  slip 
system. 

The  stores  felt  that  a  “never-out 
stock  list”  or  some  type  of  periotlic  in¬ 
ventory  control  was  superior  to  the 
want  slip  system  as  a  means  for  effec¬ 
tively  evaluating  customer  demand.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  every  one  of  the 
above  stores  had  a  substitute  system 
for  the  want  slip  system  they  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Harold  H.  Bennett 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ZCMI  in  history  and  tradition  have 
slipped  behind,  grown  old.  That  isn’t 
the  case  here.  The  four-story-and- 
basement  building,  frequently  mod¬ 
ernized  and  expanded,  now  has  floor 
space  of  over  six  acres,  housing  146 
retail  departments.  ZCMI  employs 
nearly  1,200  persons  in  wholesale  and 
retail  divisions,  with  gross  retail  and 
wholesale  sales  totaling  more  than  $20 
million  annually. 

successful  business  keeps  abreast 
of  its  community  needs,”  says  Harold 
H.  Bennett.  An  example  of  what  he 
means  is  found  in  ZCMI’s  interest  in 
Salt  Lake  City’s  downtown  parking 
problem.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  something  un:'?sual  was  needed  to 
solve  the  problem,  Bennett  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  constructing  a  new 
parking  garage,  situated  right  in  the 
center  of  the  block,  in  the  rear  of  the 
ZCMI  store. 

As  to  the  store’s  future:  “People 
look  to  department  stores  to  lead  the 
way  in  merchandising,”  Bennett  be¬ 
lieves.  “The  department  store  pro¬ 
vides  a  sound  means  of  distribution— 
it  furnishes  a  service  that  is  both  need¬ 
ed  and  appreciated  in  a  modern  com¬ 
munity.” 

In  the  modern  community  that  is 
Salt  Lake  City,  Bennetts  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  and  unquestionably  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Harold  Bennett, 
the  father  of  eight  sons  and  daughters, 
is,  in  addition  to  his  ZCMI  and  many 
civic  activities,  president  of  Bennett 
Motor  Company,  vice  president  of 
Bennett’s,  a  paint  and  glass  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  vice  president  of  the 


Deseret  Book  Company,  and  a  director 
of  Hotel  Utah,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  firm  of  Heber  |.  Cirant  &  Com¬ 
pany.  His  older  brother,  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  is  U.  S.  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bennett,  his  younger  brother,  is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
paint  company  and  active  in  other 
businesses  as  well. 

Harold  Bennett  first  held  office  in 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  .-Vssoci- 
ation  as  a  director,  in  1945,  1946  and 
1949.  This  year  he  was  elected  vice 
president  for  Zone  7.  On  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Board,  he  sits  with  a  group  of 
men  whose  differing  backgrounds  and 
personalities  provide  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  differences  of  opinion.  But 
they  all  agree  that  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ZCMI  and  leading  bass  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Choral  Group  knows 
how  to  get  diings  done  “without  wav¬ 
ing  his  arms  and  stamping  his  feet.” 

Long-Range  Recruiting 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

development.  He  invited  questions 
about  merchandising  in  general  or 
about  our  store  in  particular.  Then 
the  training  director  explained  the 
needs  of  the  store  for  continued  devel¬ 
opment  of  employees  in  order  to  have 
future  qualified  executives.  She  ex¬ 
plained  how  Grover  Cronin  had  met 
Uiose  needs  with  its  trainee  program 
and  gave  the  facts  about  the  way  the 
program  works. 

Next,  a  young  trainee  who  is  qualify¬ 
ing  for  her  assistant  buyership  told 
of  the  interrelationship  between  her 
job  and  her  training  and  of  the  value 
of  learning  to  apply  classroom  tech¬ 
niques  to  on-the-job  instruction.  She 
was  followed  by  a  buyer  who  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  trainee  program  four 
years  ago.  She  gave  a  colorfid  presen¬ 
tation  of  her  experiences  in  the  store, 
related  her  progress  to  her  classroom 
training  and  gave  a  very  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  way  in  which  one  works 
up  to  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  store. 

Management  executives  were  pres¬ 
ent  during  the  lively  question  and 
answer  period  that  followed.  Some  of 
the  questions  were:  “Will  my  prefer¬ 


ences  about  departments  be  consist ^ 
ered?”  “Will  my  raises  and  promotioi*  I 
come  automatically  from  seniority?"  | 
"What  iniluence  does  the  amount  of  \ 
education  have  on  your  progress  in  ( 
the  store?”  i 

These  questions  were  directed  at  the  I 
jjeople  who  could  best  answer  thcm>,  | 
management.  Frank  answers  were  I 
given  to  equally  frank  questions  ami  | 
there  were  no  illusions  or  attempikv| 
to  glamorize  the  facts.  It  was  neaii|  r 
noon  before  the  question  periotl  came  I 
to  a  close  and  at  that  point  the  grou||,| 
was  invited  to  see  films  of  the  Grover  t 
Cronin  Easter  Bunny  promotion.  Foi-  ^ 
lowing  that,  all  those  who  had  never 
been  on  a  “behind  the  scenes”  tour 
were  invited  to  remain. 

Quite  frankly,  even  we  were  a  little 
surprised  at  the  very  enthusiastic  in¬ 
action  that  followed.  The  store  man¬ 
ager’s  office  was  buzzing  for  almost  two 
solid  hours  following  the  morning’s 
proceedings.  Most  of  the  students  re¬ 
mained  for  further  interviews  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  final  steps  of  qualifying  for 
the  program.  But  |>erhaps  the  thing 
that  gives  us  most  reward  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  have  already  laid  the 
foundation  for  next  year’s  program. 

The  interest  we  have  shown  in  this 
group  rewards  us  in  many  other  re¬ 
spects.  Better  “on-the-job”  perform¬ 
ance  is  inspired  from  these  people  who 
know  that  they  are  candidates  for  the 
trainee  program.  Their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  definitely  matures  under 
the  personal  interest  that  is  shown 
them.  Along  with  that  goes  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  experience  that  will 
qualify  these  trainees  to  do  an  even 
better  job  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
to  graduate  because  they  will  know 
our  store,  our  policies  and  our  way  of 
merchandising. 

In  quick  summary,  the  goal  we  are 
striving  toward  is  this:  that  recruiting, 
is  not  like  spring  fever,  something  thali 
hapjjens  once  a  year.  It’s  a  prognung 
that  should  be  in  process  year  roundl* 
It  means  giving  personal  attentions, 
and  direction  to  the  people  who  shoml 
promise  and  with  whom  we  come  in; 
contact  every  day.  There’s  only  oan 
way  to  reach  these  goals  and  that  i» 
through  patience  and  a  solid  lofl^ 
range  program.  We  tried  it  and  wl- 
have  found  it’s  the  one  that  brings  tin 
best  results. 
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